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...40 even 
greater heights in 
QUALITY, SCOPE and USEFULNESS 


The 1954 Edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is now ready 


Among important new articles are: American Colonies; Baseball; Christ- 
mas; Chicago; Dogs; Dolls; Family; Fishing; Hawaiian Islands; ‘‘How 
to Tell a Story” (under Storytelling); India; Thomas Jefferson; Mar- 
riage; Psychology; Union of South Africa; Vocations. 


Here is the score for the 1954 Compton Building Program: 


New articles New illustrations 
Revised articles in black and white 


New illustrations in color 
Pages added 





For a more complete report covering changes in this important 
1954 edition, write for ““Compton High Lights for 1954.’’ Please 
address your request to the Library Service Department. 


F. E. COMPTON AND COMPANY : 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chicago, II|., with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 


3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, 
amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues 


25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 











ANOTHER 








SCOTCH BRAND 


permanent mending tape 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRODUCT FOR PAGE MENDING 


Demco is the first to offer libraries this completely new 
cellulose acetate mending tape — perfected after 10 
years of test and experiment. No relation to Scotch 


mail this cellophane tape, new Scotch Mending Tape stays 
crystal clear and shrink-proof, leaves no gummy resi- 


coupon for due. Write on it with pen or pencil. 
ORDER COMPLETE SUPPLIES - Now — equip every 


, desk in the library with handy short rolls of Scotch 
tI .s tT . ea Re Mending Tape! The tape fits your present dispensers, 
and canbe stored for years without deterioration. 


%" x 180" rolls SCHOOL LIBRARIANS! Tell your principal how 
12 for $4.22 inexpensively Scotch Mending Tape repairs text 
book pages! Every classroom needs it! 















Ys" x 1296" rolls 
See a ———<— 1 


Demco Library Supplies, Dept. W ! 
2 Rot: eto Cd) Box 1070, Madison1, Wisconsin : 
i Please send me the following quantities of Scotch Mend- ! 
Other widths and sizes ing Tape i 
orl) n . ’ ! 
iat ; stadia cartons (12 rolls, No. 1022) - - ea. $4.22 ; 
aa Bs rolls (No. 1023)- - - - -=- ea. $1.68 : 

1 
4 I 
1 Peli. cxxsecenccacsancisonninaiinsesisdesannibeeisneainidiaceantansiiniaaseshd ae nn i 
i I 
1 i 
Pc evncntnnininsnineticttap lili tabi adc hindi ee : 

I 
’ LIBRARY SUPPLIES | Aces cational Zone State 
sininbscnennisatidacltin deissilisseic gis MU Te a aT! ; 


RIGO 1, WS. GW REN S.C 1. .ncseneteuee seinem 
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it's the 
new 


icrocard 





NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974" x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light; and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 









Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 


firmly and always in “square.” 








Write 
For complete infor. THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


a ADER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd. of England to produce a similar reader. 
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THESE BOYS AND GIRLS MAKE TEACHING A PLEASURE 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when 
THe Book oF KNOWLEDGE becomes regular 
classroom equipment. 

Makes children WANT to learn. THE Book or 
KNOWLEDGE answers every question the child 
can ask . . . factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only the start of the 
job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative 
technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts 
him to read on into broader fields of knowledge. 
Suddenly he discovers the most important fact 
of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher’s efforts. Once learning 
becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinat- 


ing habit. Within days, teachers find students 
reaching for THe Book oF KNOWLEDGE at every 
step. They find, too, that its comprehensive 
articles make superb supplementary texts, while 
its 20 volumes. give them a chance to set up as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 
Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages ...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
in full color) ... its hundreds of accurate articles 
kept modern by continuous revision .. . and its 
more than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE BooK OF KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itself a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on the 
latest edition of THe Book oF KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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Imagine a parade without colorful banners and flags whip- 
ping in the breeze. Why — the spectacle would fall flat. The 
crowd would melt away without a single cheer. 

You know, too, that tests prove that bright bindings in- 

| crease a book's circulation; that eyes see and hands reach for 
\ \\ colorful books. 
For this reason, many Librarians select HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY BUCKRAM when their battered books 
need rebinding. For the alive colors in HOLLISTON BUCK- 
RAM stay alive; do not turn dull and flat as the years pass. 
Of course, books bound in HOLLISTON BUCKRAM do 
grow old but they age mighty gracefully. 

Give new life to your older books by specifying 
HOLLISTON BUCKRAM. And write us for samples of this 
durable, colorful fabric. Then, test it right in your own library. 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, nc. TO THE BINDER 


Holliston Buckram takes 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS nie a ae ae 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage. 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 





FREE FOR ALL 


Cards and Titles 


The schools like to think that their tasks are 
closely related to the fine work that is done by the 
libraries, and that neither the libraries nor the 
schools would enjoy much success without the 
friendly help and support of the other. 

I, personally, have known so many _ instances 
when libraries gave help and inspiration to stu- 
dents and to me that I am reluctant to protest a 
common practice of libraries, even though it is 
one that annoys my colleagues and me. This 
practice, which seems to have nothing to commend 
it, is the listing of book titles with a curious dis- 
regard for capitals. 

There are no text books that teach boys and 
girls to write titles with capitalization of first 
words and proper nouns only. Our leading maga- 
zines and newspapers have never given up the 
practice of capitalizing all important words or all 
words in titles. I think it not strange that schools 
hesitate to urge students to consult book lists from 
the libraries or to post in the classroom a list of 
thirty or more titles like Paton, Alan, Too late the 
phalarope. 

Surely it is not for efficiency that libraries have 
given up capital letters. I doubt that there has 
been any computation of time saved by use of 
the lower case. The much lamented ignorance of 
secretarial help cannot be the reason, since one 
needs considerable training in knowing what words 
to capitalize or not to capitalize in these library 
listings. It would not be for beauty’s sake, we 
know, for these lists look no more interesting than 
a manufacturer's inventory of rope and twine. I 
can't imagine wanting to read You shall know 
them or paying six dollars for a copy of The loom 
of language, and no ad-man, salesman, or reviewer, 
it seems, expects it of me. 

FLoyp Rinker, head 
Department of English 
Newton H.S., Newtonville 60, Mass. 


The contention that the catalog card is a 
laborious thing for a child to comprehend is a 
valid one. Physically, the type is usually too 
small. We should use complete capitalization of 
all letters—author’s name, title of work, imprint 
(if that is at all necessary for the juvenile borrower) 
and any annotations. What with poor lighting and 
tiny print, it is no wonder that a child turns from 
a catalog rubbing his eyes. Small print is one 
cause of numerous fixations per line—successions 
of stops and starts—and regressions—moving back 
over the line. 

Yes, the mere fact that so many reading prob- 
lems are being encountered in our schools; the 





PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY 


Makes Messy Brushing Obsolete 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


Library Service Division 'p €) 
66 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N.J. 


Send one |2 oz. can of PLASTI-LAC Book Spray 
under your SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: If not satisfied, 
we don’t pay the invoice. 


Date 
Library .... al sewage aed eka dk ewicnd aaa anen 
REI os bn cdo ions kv vencieids aes 6 dee 


il 


BOOST CIRCULATIONS 
of your 
JUVENILE TITLES 


with 
“Bound to Stay Bound” 
BINDINGS 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Hlinois 


Catalogs on Request 
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Bring your library equipment planning problems to 











Virginia Metal Products, Inc., large, 
modern plant in Orange, Virginia for 
production of library equipment, com- 
prises 170,000 sq. ft. 


Seen @ By utilizing the unmatched skill and 
mo ole experience of Virginia Metal Products 
you secure greatest benefits in new 
construction or remodeling. For VMP 
bookstacks, carrels and books convey- 
ors now function in America’s newest, 
most modern libraries...large and 
small, 


Of rugged, durable steel, VMP book- 
stacks and equipment never warp, sag, 
crack or change dimension. You get 
maximum space utilization. The clean, 
sweeping lines of VMP steel book- 
stacks, the flush, modern appearance 
of shelving, the luxurious, baked-on 
finish, make VMP bookstacks 
and equipment the ultimate 
in functional beauty. 


YOURS: Colorful library 
bookstack equipment catalog. 
Gives complete information 
on shelves, stacks, carrels seminar 
study rooms, conveyors, file systems, 
and accessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write “library catalog” on 
letterhead or card, and mail today. 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Dept. 
ALA-2, Orange, Virginia. 


VMP STEEL LIBRARY STACKS and equip- 
ment add functional beauty to modern libraries. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL 
Movable Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and 
Frames. 
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are losing the desired 


children 
habit of acquiring enlightenment from printed 


knowledge _ that 

sources, serves notice to the library profession. Let 

us not be near-sighted; and, let us begin with the 
card catalog. 

HERBERT DEUTSCHE 

Catalog Department 

Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library 


Thanks to readers Rinker and Deutsche. Cata- 


logers, come in.—Ed. 


Index 
In the ALA Bulletin, December issue, received 
today, I noticed in the index the “Mc’s” are sepa- 


rated from the “Mac’s.” Is this a revised ALA 
rule for filing? 


MARGARET DOHERTY 


Wilmette, II], 
No. Ed. 
Volume and Number? 
What about volume and issue numbers on the 
cover? I note that with the change of cover last 


January they disappeared. As librarians, we ought 

to try to follow our own recommendations, which 

if I am not mistaken, ask publishers to place their 
useful adjuncts on the cover. 

GeorceE E. Petrenci.1, librarian 

American Institute of Architects 

Washington 6, D.C. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. @ STOCKTON, CALIF 





FEBRUARY, 1954 


Write today for your FREE copy of this illus- 
trated booklet on the Gaylord Electric Book Charg- 
ing Machine. 


4, nijlord Bros. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1953 


Another Book List by 
Library Products, Inc. 


Increase circulation in your library by using these 
attractive folders which list the Notable Books 
of 1953, with descriptive annotations. Printing of 
this list by Library Products, Inc., is authorized 
by the Public Libraries Division. The folders are 
printed in two colors and are designed to attract 


interest. 


The following prices include imprinting with the 
name of your library: 


100—$ 5.00 
200— 7.50 


2000—$ 31.50 
2500— 35.00 
500— 10.00 5000— 60.00 
1000— 16.50 10,000— 100.00 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
IN FEBRUARY 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Ine. 


Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


FORMERLY STURGIS PRINTING CO., INC. 





~ ow A aiatont 


for less than $1.00 a Week! 


You can lease a Gaylord Electric Book 
Charging Machine for only $50 a year. Here 
is a reliable assistant for your charging desk 
that guarantees accuracy, speed and 
neatness. It's the modern efficient way to 
handle rush periods, yet costs much less than 
a part time assistant. Your staff will appreci- 
ate this mechanical assistant which gives 
proof of the charge PRINTED on 
the card! 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 
Furniture 
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Shelf and the READER és 4 





Published by 
Julian Messner, Inc. 
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Yes, Picture Covers* have ‘Reader Appeal.”’ They 
are chosen every time for their color, their beauty, 
their brilliance! 

Picture Covers* are buckram covers used for prebind- 
ing and rebinding. Their striking art work, beautifully 
reproduced by SCREEN PROCESS, gives far more 
brilliance than ordinary printing and endures longer. A 
wide range of colors, highlights and shadows, made pos- 
sible only through the unusual techniques of creative art 
and scientific application, produce covers which are color- 
ful and eye-catching. Such covers have a magnetic qual- 
ity to attract MORE readers. 

Picture Covers* help your budget, too — the special 
plastic inks take more punishment than regular inks — 
and as applied — will outlast them many times. Yet, 
Picture Covers* cost no more. 

The next time you order binding, be sure to specify 
Picture Covers* MADE ONLY by Picture Cover 
Bindings, Inc., and available from all good binders. 
Send today for asample Picture Cover*—no obligation. 


OVEF BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. * 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN 





© 


Bulletin 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


February, 1954 


VOLUME 48, NUMBER 2 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JUNE 20-26, 1954 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Contents 





COVER 


Outdoor school—and library—at an 
orphanage in North Carolina’s 
mountains! These youngsters, hav- 
ing caught a butterfly, check it in 
an encyclopedia. This picture was 
snapped by Elvajean Hall, co-or- 
dinator of library services, Newton, 
(Mass.) Public Schools. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
“Current Library Literature" in the "Li- 
brary Journal," “Education Index," and 
"Library Literature.” 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 





WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
Hotel Congressional 
Washington 3, D.C. 
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COLLIER’S 
The All-Purpose School Encyclopedia 
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20 Volumes 
Durably Bound in Price to 
Library Buckram Schools 
Only 

$159.00 


America’s Most Attractive and Lowest-priced Major Encyclopedia 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is as up-to-date as we believe it is possible for any Encyclo 


pedia to be. COLLIER’S fresh from-the-ground-up attractive presentation of material wonder 
fully complements the school curriculum. 


COLLIER’S clear type, profuse illustrations, unique Bibliographies and master Index bring 


unexpected pleasure to students pursuing classroom assignments. They find COLLIER’S is cur- 
rent. 


Here are the comments of a New York High School Teacher—‘**As a Teacher of English in 
Haaren High School, I have frequent occasion to make assignments for research in 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, which I consider the best of Reference Books for High 


School purposes.” 


Check on what COLLIER’S will do for your Student Library—Compare it for Science and 
Literature coverage, Recency. Readability, Illustrations and Price. 


For illustrated booklet, reviews and terms write—Library 





Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640-5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Staff 





EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


In Nashville a library patron recently wrote a prize-winning 


letter to The Nashville Tennessean on ys a of the public 
‘a bumbling, 
minded person wie cannot move quietly in a library or any place 
else and finds it impossible to return books w ithin the allotted 
Confessing that he has been at sword’s point with librarians 


library. He begins by describing himself : 


time.” 


all his life, he blames the beginning of hostilities on 


EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ASSISTANT 


absent- 


MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


ADVERTISING 


“the little old 


ladies that defend the dignity of libraries from the likes of me. . . 


these worthies view the rattling of a chair as a 
sign of uncouthness and seem to imply with a 
scowl that the keeping of overdue books is an 
offense approximating the gravity of criminal 
assault and that the fine of two cents a day in 
no measure atones for the crime.” 

Impelled by such beginnings to engage in 
surreptitious warfare, the writer describes some 
of his military operations, such as tramp- 
ing in out of the rain and ioudly bi: uming in- 
cle ment weather for the sad condition of the 
books under his arm. Another tactical maneu- 
ver he relates is to return overdue volumes 
“with much fanfare, slamming the books down 
on the return counter with a bang and an- 
nounce leeringly, ‘I believe I owe you a few 
pennies on these, Auntie.’ ” 

His punch line arises out of the circum- 
stances of his ultimate capitulation. This be- 
gins upon his arrival in Nashville, where he 
is annoyed to find his usual attack opposed 
by smiling faces. A spirit of helpful friendli- 
ness proves too much for him: “Their atomic 
weapon,” he writes, “was the unbelievable view 
that keeping books overdue is a human failing!” 

Taken as a whole this letter does credit to 
the writer, the newspaper, and the Nashville 
Public Library. None of these, directly or by 
implication, hides the attack behind the smoke 
screen of library rules and regulations. To do 

», the letter implie s, would be too easy and as 
ain as tilting at moon and tide. Quite 
the contrary. The obvious (and legitimate) ob- 
jects of atti ack are librarians and library assist- 
ants whose spirits and training are inadequate 


FEBRUARY, 1954 


to the needs of basic public relations. 

This letter, in a word, witnesses the validity 
of the precept that public relations begins at 
home. It’s an easy precept to understand but 
inordinately difficult to apply. At least many 
library supervisors seem to feel that its implica- 
tions are not compatible with the theory that 
the elements of public relations are a responsi- 
bility of hometraining supported by the ele- 
ment iry school. Theoretically the desk attend- 
ant has already been trained. As a child he 
has presum: ably become acquainted sometime 
before adolescence with the idea of courtesy. 
He may even be expected to know that in ex- 
pressing friendliness a frown is somewhat less 
effective than a smile. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the desk attendant may give evidence 
that he managed to omit the years between the 
cradle and high school graduation. At such 
evidence, it is a great te mpti ition for a super- 
visor to throw up his hands, feeling that the 
problem is a matter of personality and, of 
course, quite incurable. 

There may be any number of reasons, legiti- 
mate and otherwise, why a public- serving staff 
or any of its members acts in a manner which 
repels rather than attracts the library patron. 
That improvement can be brought about—im- 
provement productive of the most beneficial re- 
sults—is evident from the Nashville letter. 
“Their atomic weapon the unbelievable 
view that keeping books overdue is a human 
failing.” 
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SEND FOR YOUR 
Free Catalog of LIBRI-POSTERS 


A WIDE SELECTION of display posters—printed in colors— 
size 9” x 12”—for use on bulletin boards and in similar loca- 
tions. A simple way to publicize your library at petty cash 
cost. Complete catalog now available. 


FOR SCHOOL, PUBLIC, ARMED FORCES AND SPECIAL 


LIBRARIES— 


Display them in the area you serve 


SCHOOLS: In corridors, 
study rooms, classrooms, 
recreation rooms, gyms, 
wherever students will see 
them. 


ARMED FORCES: In 


barracks, recreation halls, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES: In 
public buildings, stores, 
business places, industrial 
plants, clubs, Y's, 
churches, meeting places. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES: In 


offices and other com- 


PX's etc. pany properties. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 


HADDON WOOD IVINS Publisher of Libri-Posters 
56 Earl Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


[] Please send free Catalog of Libri-Posters. 


Library 


NOTE: posters supplied with appropriate signa- Street 
ture at bottom—"'Your Library’, ‘Public Library", City 
"School Library'’, ''Base Library'’, ‘'Post Library"’, 


“County Library". Your name & title 




















RIGID PLASTIC BACK COVERS IN COLOR 
FLEXIBLE TRANSLUCENT FRONT COVERS 
Marador Challenger binders will now be made 
with rigid plastic back covers in colors to harmo- 
nize with the four spine colors offered. Designed for 
vertical racks, meither of the all-plastic covers can 
fray or become dog-eared. They are waterproof, 
non-inflammable, durable, practical. 


ALL-PLASTIC 

FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 

ELECTRONIC BONDS 

2 TYPES OF METAL PARTS 
CHOICE OF SPINE COLORS: 
BROWN—GREEN—RED—BLUE 


CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





MARAODOR 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 


{LA Bulletin 
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about SNEAD BOOK STACKS 


THIS NEW G/W CATALOG is a guide to 
planning efficient, modern book storage 
and service equipment for new or remod- 
eled libraries. It includes all elements of 
the famous “Snead System,” which is 
now manufactured and sold exclusively 
by Globe-Wernicke. 


SECTION TITLES INCLUDE: 


Steel Book Stacks 
Library Planning Data 
Types of Book Stacks 
Multi-tier Construction 
Compact Storage 
Automatic Conveyors 
Stack Accessories 
Aisle Lighting 


VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


DIAGRAMS AND Pictures illustrate instal- 
lations and arrangements for maximum 
space utilization, convertible installations, 
and layouts for faster, more efficient 
library service. 


PLANNING SERVICE by G/W library en- 
gineers is offered to architects, library 
planning and operating committees, and 
librarians, without cost or obligation. 


SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE will carry this 
catalog to architects. Separate copies are 
free to others interested; please make re- 
quest on institutional letterhead, to 





TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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for your Kibvary cite 
THE NEW FREELINE 210° 













o a 
TRULY 
APRONLESS 
TABLE 


with modern, structural engineering, 
for STRENGTH without bulk ALAM LU te 
to give you the 210 FREELINE. 


It's today’s table, - - 
guaranteed for many thousand tomorrows. Hi a UNE RI 


1716 North Tenth Street 
Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


The approach is new. y (J 
We've combined SIMPLICITY —for freshness of design, YY 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 






ALLOTMENT OF DUES TO ALA DIVISIONS 


This statement has been prepared by the Comptroller of ALA in order that the membership may 
be better acquainted with the method of allotting dues to divisions under the present Divisional 
Financial Formula, proposed to and accepted experimentally by the divisions in the Fall of 1951. 

For those members who specify divisional choice the ALA allots 60% of the regular dues pay- 
ment to the division up to a maximum allotment of $6 but only 20% of the dues of each member 


paying $3. 
Examples: If one division is selected - 

Member's dues Allotment to Balance to 

payment to ALA Division ALA 
$3.00 - «4 $ 2-40 
6.00 3.60 2-40 
7.00 4-20 2.80 
8.00 4-80 3.20 
10.00 6.00 4.00 
16.00 6.00 10.00 
20.00 6.00 14.00 


Each member may select membership in one division at no extra cost béyond his regular ALA 
dues, but for each additional division selected an additional payment of 20% of his dues (up to 
@ maximum of $2) must be added to his regular dues payment. 

Under the Divisional Financial Formula the additional amount paid by the member selecting 
more than one division is added to the basic divisional allotment and the sum of these is divided 
equally among the divisions selected. 

If two divisions are selected - 





Regular dues Additional Total Total Allotment Balance 

payment dues payment dues payment allotment to each to 

by member by member to ALA to divisions division ALA 
¢ 3.00 ; -60 $3.0 $ .6€0¢ .6€0=1.20 $ .& ¥ 2.20 
6.00 1.20 7.20 3.604 1.20 = 4.80 2.40 2.40 
7.00 1.40 8.40 4-204 1.40 = 5.60 2.80 2.80 
8.00 1.60 9.60 4-804 1.60 = 6.40 3.20 3.20 
10.00 2.00 12.00 6.004 2.00 = 8.00 4.00 4.00 
16.00 2.00 18.00 6.004 2.00 = 8.00 4.00 10.00 
20.00 2.00 22.00 6.004 2.00 = 8.00 4.00 14.00 

f three divisions are selected - 

3.00 1.20 4-20 -60+ 1.20 = 1.80 -6 2.40 
6.00 2.40 8.40 3.604 2.40 = 6.00 2.00 2-40 
7.00 2.80 9.80 4-20¢ 2.80 = 7.00 2.33 2.81 
8.00 3.20 11.20 4-80¢ 3.20 = 8.00 2.66 3.22 
10.00 4.00 14.00 6.00¢ 4.00 =10.00 3.33 4.01 
16.00 4.00 20.00 6.004 4.00 =10.00 3-33 10.01 
20.00 4.00 24.00 6.004 4.00 =10.00 3-33 14-01 

These examples might be extended up to seven division selections and allotments to divisions 


would vary in accordance with the number of divisional selections. 


ALA ON THE ATR - Good Reading will be the subject for discussion on Sunday, February 7, on the 
Northwestern University Reviewing Stand, which is broadcast coast to coast on the Mutual Network. 
In most localities this half-hour program is heard at 10:30 AM, Sundays. The program is being 
developed in connection with ALA's Midwinter Meeting, where, annually, the Notable Books announce- 


ment is made. 
David H. Clift 
January 18, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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new materials on better living 
for reference, display and adult education programs 


—available automatically every 90 days through 





human relations aids 


PACKET SERVICE 


Here is a special resource to help your library give service on a subject many want 
to know more about: happy, constructive family and social living. Every 90 days, 
subscribers receive selected samples of the newest publications from everywhere, plus 
information on new audio-visual items, plus guides on how and when to use them. 

This service eliminates the time-consuming task of obtaining items one by one, keeps 
at your finger tips a good sampling of the best current materials in the field. Each 
Packet brings you 6 to 9 different items, and a subscription is only $6 annually, less 


than the cost of the sample materials alone. 


human relations olds > save time and trouble—use this request form 
is a non-profit clearing house for 
educational materials in family pro en ee = 


life, human relations, and mental 


health. Its Board of Consultants . a 
Enter my subscription for one year, and send me my 


includes: 
- : first resource PACKET. If not satisfied, I have the privi- 
Eva H. Grant, Editor, the Na- el ee ng te 3 

: id : lege of returning it within 10 days for refund. 
tional Parent Teacher Magazine. 


J. D. Griffin, M.D., General Dire: LJ $6 enclosed (] Bill library 


tor, Canadian Mental Health 


Association. name 


1 
' 
' 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
I 
i 
I 
! 
i 
J. L. Hymes, Jr., Ph.D., Professor i 
of Education, George Peabody ' : 
College. library 
i 
Rev. Richard E. Lentz, Executive \ 
Director, Joint Department of : address 
Family Life, National Council of \ 
the Churches of Christ. i 
i 
i 
1 
1 
i 
1 
i 
i 
' 
i 
i 
\ 
! 
I 
\ 
1 
' 
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Ralph H. Ojemann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor, Psychology and Parent 
Education, Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, State University 


of low a. 


city 


Robert H. Sutherland, Ph.D., 
Director, Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene. 


zone state 


human relations aids 
1790 Broadway New York City 19, New York 


Frank F. Tallman, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry, University of 
Southern California. 
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RACHAEL DEANGELO 


A necessity in 
Executive Secretary, AASL 


THE LIBRARY today’s school 


Ir Is GENERALLY agreed that the library is an integral and indispensable part of the good 
modern school. . It is equally as important in the elementary school as in the high school. Its 
function is to help teachers do a better job of teaching and to help boys and girls do a better 
job of learning. No textbook, regardless of how good it might be, will suffice. A wide range of 
instructional materials of all kinds, on all subjects, at all levels of reading difficulty, easily accessi- 
ble, is required to meet the individual needs of boys and girls. 

It is alarming to observe in architectural exhibits such as the ones at AASA the number of 
schools planned without a library. This is poor economy. It is omitting the service center of 
the school which is as important as the classrooms. Every school needs a library. If you are 
planning a new building or remodeling an old one, make sure you include a library and if pos- 
sible the essential features of that room as given in the plan below. The purpose of the library 
and its function in the school can be defeated by a small room poorly planned. The librarian 
with her special knowledge of the needs and the program and the architect working together can 
achieve a functional library which may cost no more than one planned without the help and 
advice which is available. 

The American Association of School Librarians has at Headquarters a descriptive file by states 
of 178 new and remodeled schoo] libraries throughout the country which are examples of good 
planning. This material is available to the public. There is also available for loan a collection 
of 275 pictures, 49 floor plans, 30 blueprints and 52 colored slides of libraries of all types and 
sizes. For further information write to the Executive Secretary, American Association of School 
Librarians, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Additional help may be had from the selected list of materials described below. 


FLOOR PLAN OF A SCHOOL LIBRARY 


F. Librarian’s Desk 
G. Circulation Desk 
H. Card Catalog 

J. Conference Room 
K. Conference Room 


A. Browsing Area 
B. Storage 

C. Office-Workroom 
D. Sink & Counter 
E. Table 


Library seats 74 in main reading room. 

North and East sides of library are 6’ 7” 
shelving with windows above. 

Folding partition between J and H. 

North and East sides of office and west sides 
of conference rooms are glass partitions 
above counter height shelving. 


HELPFUL REFERENCES ON PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


American Association of School Librarians. Kentucky. Department of Education. 








FUNC- 


Committee on Planning School Library Quarters. 

DEAR MR. ARCHITECT. 2d ed. ALA. 1952. $.50. 
Practical suggestions for administrators, librarians 
and architects interested in planning efficient 
school libraries. Illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, layouts and equipment. 

Erbes, Raymond G., Jr. LIBRARY PORT- 
FOLIO (In NATION’S SCHOOLS, Apr., 1954). 

Latest thinking and practice in planning school 

libraries. 

Illinois Library Association. Subcommittee of 
the Planning Board. PLANNING SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY QUARTERS. ALA. 1950. $1.50. 

Discusses location of library room, lighting, lay- 

out, furniture and equipment for housing ma- 

terials: books, pamphlets, maps, records, etc. 

Contains pictures, floor plans and suggested lists 

of minimum equipment. 
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TIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES: STANDARDS 


AND EQUIPMENT. 
Kentucky. 
Contains realistic standards and plans. 


Dept. of Ed., Frankfort, 


New England School Development Council and 
New England School Library Association. Joint 
Library Committee. EVERY SCHOOL NEEDS 
A LIBRARY. New England School Development 
Council, 20 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. $1.00. 


Contains much well organized specific informa- 
tion. 


Filmstrip: McJenkin, Virginia and Moon, Kath- 
leen. SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS. ALA. 
1952. 98 frame 35mm. $15.00. 

Shows in color attractive, economical, and effi- 

cient library quarters in actual schools. 
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Directions in School Library Service Today 


Headline 
Questions by a 


School Administrator 


IrnBy B. CARRUTH 


In the last few years, school library serv- 
ice has increasingly occupied the attention 
of school administrators. To illustrate some 
of the library problems with which they are 
concerned, the following questions were pro- 
posed by Irby B. Carruth, superintendent of 
the Austin (Texas) Public Schools. To com- 
plete the picture, a school superintendent 
and a school library supervisor give their an- 
swers on this and following pages.—epIToR 


A: SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR must be 
constantly re-evaluating his educational pro- 
gram in terms of the need for services, the 
efficiency of these services, and the cost of 
such a program. Inasmuch as demands are 
increasing for new services in the public schools 
and for expansion of those which are already 
more or less established, questions are con- 
stantly arising as to where the tax money can 
be spent most advantageously for the welfare 
of all the children. 

Among these areas is that of school libraries. 
A number of questions arise concerning this 
important educational medium that give con- 
cern to all school administrators. The follow- 
ing questions point up some of the informa- 
tion that would prove helpful to school super- 
oe 

Is the library the logical point of learning 
~ the entire school system? If so, how can it 
be made a real service center from which flows 
the stimulus for disseminating information and 


teacher, high school superin- 
tendent of schools, Austin, 
Texas is president of the 
Texas Association of School 
Administrators and  execu- 
tive committeeman of the 
American Association of 
School Administrators. He 
is also active in civic and 
fraternal organizations. 





IRBY B. CARRUTH 
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Surveying Its 
Position 


HAROLD SPEARS 


A coop scHoor library program is a service 
to the expanding and deepening appreciations 
of growing children and youth that is accepted 
as essential to a sound school program. Ac- 
cepted early this century, strangely enough the 
idea is still struggling for implementation, and 
compromises with the theory are apparent all 
over the land, some of which are so apologetic 
it would seem that even the goal were hardly 
appreciated, Compromises due to limitations 
in school budgets are more wholesome than 
those due to limitations in educational point of 
view. 

In this brief article it is impossible to treat 
the training of the librarian, the planning of 
the library, lay censorship, and all the other 
topics suggested by the questions that have 
been presented on this subject; they must 
await a more extensive publication. We must 
limit ourself here to the concerns of the li- 
brary service proper. 


Levels in the Provision of 
School Library Service 


From one school to the next the theory ot 
library service finds itself stretched out some- 
where on this framework of implementation, 
which represents a scale ranging from meager 
to abundant service. 


The school purchases library books to supple- 
me ea the basic texts. They are ‘distributed to the 
various classrooms, where they are housed, having 
been requested by the respective teachers and 
reflecting their individual ideas and _ interests. 
There is no uniform system of classification or 
cataloging. The opportunity to check out the 
books is dependent upon the policy of the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

The school’s purchase of library books repre- 
sents a coordinated attempt to provide a well 
rounded collection, or “library.” There is a cen- 
tralized system of classification or cataloging, 
which usually represents a simplification of the 
Dewey decimal system. The absence of a central- 
ized library makes it necess: ry to house the books 


(Surveying .. . Page 68) 
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Meeting the 
Challenge 


Mary Peacock DouGLas 


LET’s LOOK at a good school library in ac- 
tion. This is no hypothetical situation but 
just one school during part of one school day. 

A group of perhaps thirty youngsters with 
their teacher are busy at open book shelves 
looking for books which each would like to 
borrow for personal reading. At the same 
time they are being aware of books which they 
come upon that would be useful in their class- 
room activities and which they would like to 
have loaned to the classroom for as long as 
they need them. Both the librarian and the 
teacher move among the pupils—explaining, 
encouraging, and interpreting. All the books 
which are to be Lorrowed for the classroom are 
put on a book truck until they can be properly 
checked out as a classroom loan. As each child 
decides upon a book or books which he would 
like to check out in his own name and which 
he may take home to read if he wishes, he 
signs the book card and goes to the charging 
desk where a fellow pupil completes the neces- 
sary loan information. As the boys and girls 
settle themselves to read, the teacher has an 
opportunity to look over the books on the truck 
and to talk with the librarian about other ma- 
terials, such as books, pictures, filmstrips, films, 
and phonograph records which she will be 
needing during the next few weeks. She calls 
attention to the fact that some of the pupils 
need additional help in using the card catalog 
and plans are made for this instruction. 


(Challenge . .. Page 70) 


supervisor of libraries, Ra- 
leigh (N.C.) Public Schools, 
is a life member of ALA 
and has served as president 
of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young Peo- 
ple and as chairman of the 
School Libraries _ section. 
Mrs. Douglas was State 
School Library Adviser from 
1930-47, prior to accepting 
the position in Raleigh. She 
MARY PEACOCK is the author of several books 

DOUGLAS and pamphlets on school li- 
braries. 
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Weber School, Stockton, California 


creating a desire for good reading among the 
pupils? 

2. To what extent should the classroom be 
self-contained and to what extent should it 
rely on the program of the main library for 
materials sad conten? 

3. Is it feasible to expect the central library 
to be a materials center? Or should there be 
a separate instructural materials center, thus 
permitting the total energy of the library staff 
to be given to working with teachers and pupils 
in carrying on the regular duties assigned to it 
for supplementing the reading program and 
providing enrichment information for young- 
sters in their regular curriculum? 

4. How can architects and administrators be 
better informed on locating, planning and 
equipping the school library a maximum and 
most efficient service? Is there leeway for 
choice in these matters? 

5. How would it be possible for library 
schools and teacher-training institutions to re- 
cruit and screen those who are studying to be 
school librarians so as to get individuals who 
will accept the philosophy that the school 
library is a service center for teachers and 
peer How can teacher-training institutions 

etter prepare teachers for sharing this same 
philosophy? 

6. What should be the criterion used in judg- 
ing the size of any library staff—the enrolment 
of the school, or the services expected of it? 

7. A growing area of concern is the problem 
of censorship. How shall the administrator meet 
the problem of outside censorship of his library 
most wisely? 









assistant superintendent of 
public schools in San Fran- 
cisco has served public edu- 
cation at all three levels 
elementary, secondary, and 
college. Known as an ad- 
ministrator highly interested 
in instruction, he is a popu- 
lar lecturer and author of a 
number of books. His latest, 
just published by Prentice- 
Hall, is Improving the Super- 
vision of Instruction. 
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SURVEYING from page 66 


in the classrooms, distribution respecting maturity 
and interests of pupils as well as scope and se- 
quence of the curriculum. Provision for “? ition 
of books among the classrooms is provided. Like- 
wise, there is a schoolwide policy of enabling 
— to check out books for home use. 

The school provides a centralized library, but 
no ‘eek in. Teachers bring classes to the library 
for browsing and to facilitate the circulation of 
books to the and the homes. The 
principal facilitates circulation and use of books 
by setting up library schedules and providing the 
help of the school clerk or parents in classifying 
“— cataloging the books. 

The school provides a centralized library and 
a oa school librarian, the service thus having 
the best chance to reach the standards commonly 
accepted in the colleges training programs. 


classrooms 


It is admitted that this four-point scale 
represents an over simplification of school 


library service. Variations too numerous to 
classify kwvolve the central library bureau or 
department of a larger school system, county 
school library services, and the coordination 


of the school and public library programs 
found in many cities. 

Needless to say, step four in the scale above 
is more commonly reached by se condary 
schools than by elementary schools. However, 
an adequate school library service is just as 
essential at the lower end of the school ladder 
as at the upper. If the door of good literature 
isn’t opened for a child when he is first able 
to make choices in his world of varied recrea- 
tional interests, it is dubious if a well stocked 
high school library, and the loving care of its 
trained attendant, will be able to woo him 
away from his recreational trench dug during 
his more formative years, and quite possibly 
with instruments much more blunt cultur: lly 
than good library books. In the field of organ- 
ized schooling, at times we still struggle with 
the Medieval idea that about the sole purpose 
of books is scholarly endeavor and consequently 
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and 


rank the importance of school libraries 
high 


librarians in this order: (1) college, (2) 
school, and (3) elementary school. 

But towering above this misconception of 
the place of books in the school world is the 
psychological mandate that the human being 
establishes his cultural tastes and his subse- 
quent habits in his formative years, and that 
this early development is conditioned by the 
immediate cultural matrix within which he 
finds himself. Chance factors in the life of a 
young child are the reading materials in his 
own home, the reading program in his school 
classroom, the school library, the school li- 
brarian, and the public library. Some children 
are just luckier in this respect than others. 

More important than where a given school 
stands at the moment on the four point scale 
above is its possession of a sound goal for 
school library service. In other words, its 
standing of the moment may represent chance 
operation or it may represent a point in its 
gradual movement toward a_ sound _ ideal. 
School administrators, working with teachers, 
librarians, parents, and school trustees, need 
to take a sounding of their library bearings, 
and understand why they are doing what the *y 
happen to be doing in this area of library 


service to children and youth. They need 


to know where they are trying to go. 





ARTHUR CLARKE STUDIOS 


Magazines—Pamphlets—Recordings 
Chandler Jr. High School, Richmond, Va. 


A school aceninistrator takes over the head 
wale of a school system or an individual 
school and in so doing he inherits a miscellane- 
ous lot of educational services and facilities. 
The building may possess this or that offering 
and this or that room. Whether it has a library 
or a janitor’s supply closet is a matter of 
chance. The absence of the supply closet is 
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more apt to be called to his attention than is 
the absence of the library, because it represents 
a vested interest of a janitor, and every school 
has a janitor. Movement ahead in educational 
matters is always dependent upon the instruc- 
tional foresight of the leadership of the school. 


Dangers Faced Today 

It is a simple matter to say that every school 
should have a library, but it is more difficult to 
accomplish this and even more difficult to have 
the library achieve its ideal once it is estab- 
lished. The mere presence of a room marked 
library with books stocked on the shelves 
means little in itself. A school at level two 
on the scale above may be offering better 
library service to children than another at 
level three. Among the basic ingredients of a 
good schoo] library program are these: 

1. Teachers who operate an enriched instruc- 
tional program that is dependent upon enriched 
reading carrying over into out-of-school reading 
habits. 

2. Facilities to implement this enriched instruc- 
tional program, including as much of a provision 
for an ideal library service as the school district 
can afford at the moment. 

Without the first of these, even a trained 
school librarian finds herself at a loss to estab- 
lish a good program. The library program can 
much more readily grow out of an enriched 
classroom program and back into it than it can 
be cultivated over by itself as a cultural thing 
set apart from the child’s other school and 
out-of-school endeavors. 

Today, effective library service faces two 
major dangers, which are quite divergent in 
nature. One pertains to the growth in school 
populations and the other to the advancement 
in the field of recreational outlets. 

With the increase in birth rates has come the 
increased demands for school building space in 
which to house these mounting pupil enroll- 
ments. With new school buildings come li- 
braries in keeping with present standards. But 
in the case of elementary schools, the building 
is hardly finished before the library room is 
taken over for classroom purposes, so great 
is the pressure of numbers of children. Exist- 
ing schools that have had libraries for years, 
now face the danger of seeing these rooms 
taken over for instruction. In turn, in refer- 
ence to the scale presented earlier in this 
article, the school moves from level four or 
three to level two operation. The library 
shelves are covered over with bulletin boards 
and chalk boards and the books are distributed 
among the various classrooms. 
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Broadcast Program 
Newton (Mass.) High School 


As to the high school library, it has always 
faced the danger of serving a double function, 
study hall as well as library. As the increasing 
school enrollment reaches the high school 
there is all the more possibility that this anti- 
study hall fight will be lost. 

The other danger that has been facing 
school library service for some time is one that 
threatens public library service as well. It is 
the declining amount of out-of-school time that 
the pupil has to spend with a good book, for 
the success of any reading program is depend- 
ent upon the person having time to do such 
reading. 

Children and youth of today are busy 
people, hurrying through their crowded day, 
trying to cover all the interesting attractions 
that invite their indulgence and time. The 
leisure of childhood seems to have passed with 
the earlier generation, as the search for fun 
among the younger set has been replaced by 
the easy accessibility of interesting things to do 
in their out-of-school hours—in fact, more often 
interesting things to see and to hear rather than 
to do. 

And this change means much to librarians 
who would interest children in good books. 
School librarians are traveling in fast company 
these days, for they have to hump to keep up 
with the recreational procession that marches 
somewhat endlessly into the daily lives of 
America’s young people. Leading this pro- 
cession are the television and the comic book, 
which have invaded the home of the American 
child and ask nothing more of him than his 


(Surveying ... Page 104) 
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CHALLENGE (from page 67) 

Meanwhile there have been patrons from 
other classrooms coming in. One small group 
sought a front view picture of the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier from which they could 
sketch a stage back-drop for an auditorium 
p-ogram. The librarian gave them advice 


about how to search—the information file, the 





Main Charging Desk 
Reavis High School, Oak Lawn, Ill. 


encyclopedias, the card catalog—and kept a 
wary eye on them to see that they were satis- 
fied. An inde pendent user found what he 
wanted in an unabridged dictionary and de- 
parted without speaking to anyone. A teacher 
sent for a story about a cobbler who lived in 
a basement and saw only the feet of people 
passing by—she didn’t recall the author or 
title. The librarian went into action. 

The class group departed, leaving several 
helpers to straighten the book shelves and to 
see that the room was orderly. The desk 
helper sorted the book cards and recorded the 
circulation. The librarian gave her attention 
to a committee that had reserved the con- 
ference room so that they could talk together 
about plans for a Friday night party. Books 
and other materials on party planning and 
games had already been assembled so that 
they wasted no time in getting to work. There 
was a breather with time to file.a few catalog 
cards, to check the posted calendar on which 
teachers noted their major and minor classroom 
projects and indicated special helps which 
they wanted from the librarian. Here was a 
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request for class group instruction on the use 
of the Cumulative Index to the National Geo- 
graphic. The librarian glowed, knowing that 
the introduction of this valuable tool to the 
teacher had not fallen on barren ground. Then 
came the outraged voice of a youngster saying 
that the encyclopedia didn’t contain a bio- 
graphy of Truman and “he had just been 
President of the United States.” The librarian 
sighed and reminded him to check the copy- 
right date of the particular volume he was 
using; perhaps he needed to use one of the 
later editions which the library owned. He 
smiled sheepishly and went about his business 
as another class group with its teacher came 
in for a weekly browsing-reading period and 
an exchange of books. 

That picture obviously is of an elementary 
school library, but its counter-part happens 
daily in hundreds of high school libraries as 
well. Now a program of that kind cannot be 
carried on without spacious and adequately 
equipped quarters; without many books and 
materials covering a wide range of subjects, 
interests, and ability levels; without a budget, 
which provides for new purchases, for re- 
placements, for rebinding, for all kinds of 
indexes and reference tools, and for systematic 
and intelligent discarding; and most of all 
without a sympathetic, intelligent, and well- 
trained librarian whose chief concern is 
library service. That is a long sentence, but 
all of the ideas have to be in one sentence, 
because it takes all of them combined to get 
the desired result. 

Is the library the logical point of learning for 
the entire school system? In the school des- 
cribed it is. In the first place, the principal 
is completely sold on the idea. He has read 
widely on school library Services; he has visited 
other school libraries, both good and bad, and 
analyzed his own in terms of what he has 
found out. He considers his librarian as a 
member of his teaching staff and expects her to 
to be as nearly a master teacher in her field 
as he expects his other teachers to be in theirs. 
He sets up a schedule cooperatively with his 
teachers so that each classroom has at least 
one, and in most cases two, periods each week 
when they know that the library is available to 
them as a group and he encourages teachers 
and — to take advantage of these periods 
regularly just as they daily enjoy lunch in the 
cafeteria and physical activities on the play- 
ground or in the gymnasium. He provides 
opportunities for each teacher to talk with the 
librarian about materials which may be needed 
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in the classroom and to plan instruction in the 
use of library materials (which incidentally is a 
joint responsibility). He also recognizes that 
the librarian needs a minimum of one day a 
week when she is not scheduled to work with 
class groups, if she is to be able to search out 
materials for classroom needs, to prepare re- 
quested bibliographies, to make up orders for 
books and other materials, and to prepare ma- 
terials for use. 

In the second place, all regulations related to 
the library are entirely flexible. Teachers 
borrow materials into their classrooms for 
indefinite periods by simply signing for them. 
One teacher may keep the same good book of 
poetry on her desk for a whole year; another 
may send for a poetry volume and return it 
the same day. One classroom may keep a 
hundred books, more or less, on Latin America 
for a month or longer. If several groups need 
the material simultaneously, it may be as- 
sembled on a book truck and wheeled from 
room to room by agreement of the teachers 
concerned. Some of it may be duplicated so 
that specific titles may be loaned to each class- 
room needing it. Even volumes of encyclo- 
pedias or atlases may be borrowed into the 
classroom at the teacher’s request. Pupils 
borrow books for a week at a time, but may 
renew them if they wish. 

In the third place, there is a large library 
with a wealth of materials and a real librarian 
working with teachers who wholeheartedly 
tried the “library idea” and found it worked. 

If the library is indeed a service center, the 
classroom can rely on it for materials and 
services related to them. Moreover funds 
being expended for materials can provide a far 
wealthier collection in terms of types of ma- 
terials, of levels of difficulty, and a variety of 
interests. All of these materials will be availa- 
ble to all of the pupils and teachers at all times. 
None of them will be hid under a bushel for 
want of information about them. The library 
program is simply a way of disseminating in- 
formation and stimulating a desire for good 
reading, not a barrier to it. 

The library may well be the materials center 
for the school, provided, and only provided, 
that the library quarters are adequate and suit- 
ably arranged and the library staff is sufficiently 
large to give the necessary service. Now, 
many school systems are not prepared to pro- 
vide these essentials. It is better that they 
should do well the program which they under- 
take than to attempt something which they are 
not ready to make successful. The term “in- 
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MORTON HERMAN 


“Higher Education” 
Brighton Beach Branch, Brooklyn Public Library 


structional materials” cannot but include the 
usual library books, pamphlets, clippings, and 
pictures. It of course includes supplementary 
texts in multiple copies which may be put in 
the hands of several or even all of the pupils 
in the class. These multiple my are more 
suitably shelved together away from the open 
shelves of the library proper, but may be more 
generally accessible if they are in a room 
adjoining or near the library. Courses of study 
are to be found in most teachers’ professional 
libraries, but they “also belong in materials 
centers. Some schools have professional col- 
lections. In other areas a school system is 
served by a central professional library from 
which loans are made to each school. Audio- 
visual materials also form an important part of 
instructional materials, but most films will not 
be purchased on an individual school basis, 
although many filmstrips and recordings may. 
It would appear that a materials-center library 
for a school system would house and dissemi- 
nate materials to be used from school to school. 
The school library might well handle those 
designed for a specific school and might also 
be the clearing house for materials borrowed 
from other sources. Certainly several librari- 
ans will be needed if all these functions are 
assigned to one center. 

Services which the library is expected to 
provide obviously control the size of the library 
staff which should be provided. Many so- 
called standards have indicated enrollment as 

(Challenge .. . Page 105) 
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Reading and Child Growth 


TrEvoR K. SERVIsS 


Tue Basis for a sound reading program as for 
most other aspects of living, lies in the formula- 
tion and adoption of a sound philosophy. In- 
deed, as Chesterton once said, “There are some 
people—and I am one of them—who think that 
the most practical and important thing about a 
man is. still his view of the universe. We think 
that for a lady considering a lodger it is im- 
portant to know his income, but still more 
important to know his philosophy. We think 
that for a general about to fight an enemy it 
is important to know the enemy’s numbers, but 
still more important to know the enemy’s phi- 
losophy. We think the question is not whether 
the theory of the cosmos affects matters, but 
whether in the long run anything else affects 
them.” In thinking of the problems of educat- 
ing youth I am led to reconsideration of this 
belief because it is quite apparent that the 
difficulties of developing an educational pro- 
gram can be traced directly to the lack of 
clarity in defining and adopting a point of view 
and a reasonable philosophy. Certainly there 
has been no dearth of theories in education, 
but I am convinced that many of them have 
led to confusion. 

At least two major ideas have contributed 
greatly to our knowledge of how children 
grow. First, over a long period of years we 
have gathered information on the intellectual, 
personal, social, emotional, and __ spiritual 
growth of children until we have now a reason- 
ably large and fairly reliable body of data 
concerning: these aspects of ‘child development. 
No curriculum worker would presume to 
develop a program in reading, for example, 
without considering in some detail the light 
shed by these studies. Not only must the plan 
for growth in each of these aspects be con- 
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university. He has also lec- 
tured on educational topics 
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in children’s literature at 
Northwestern University. 
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sidered, but the interrelationship of them in 
the total pattern of growth must be quite as 
carefully ascertained. Selection of books, at 
one time, was made largely upon the intel- 
lectual attainment of the child with, perhaps, 
a slight nod toward the interests of the mo- 
ment. Today few teachers or librarians care to 
suggest a book, let alone a whole reading pro- 
gram, for any child without knowing a good 
deal about him. Invaluable knowledge has 
been gained from the field of child develop- 
ment, but at times it seemed to be a cult which 
excluded other important studies. 

The second important theory of learning 
is one concerned with social needs and values. 
Advocates of this theory believe that it is 
essential for us to study the needs of society 
and the values which children should acquire 
if they are to become useful citizens. Even in 
a changing world there are some enduring 
characteristics which form the very essence of 
life. The school, as the most far reaching and 
the most influential single social agency, must 
accept the responsibility for giving children 
the opportunity to grow in a democratic atmos- 
phere. There is no doubt that the demands of 
society change rapidly with the times and 
with oncoming generations, but they are just as 
real and perhaps even more dynamic for their 
very flexibility. 

In spite of the dichotomy often set up be- 
tween these theories there is really nothing in 
conflict. Each makes its contributions and 
neither must be allowed to tyrannize the mind 
of the curriculum worker. In fact, it may 
well be that the points where studies of child 
development on the one hand and of social 
needs on the other coincide may form the 
bases for attack upon the problem. Perhaps it 
is from this study the “experience program” of 
which we talk so glibly may be developed. 

The experience program, yes, but only if 
experience is thought of in ‘the broad sense 
including both the real. experiences of first 
hand activity and the vicarious experiences 
gained from reading. In trying to help chil- 
dren find experiences of importance to them we 
often think of them as little adults and of their 

(Reading ... Page 100) 
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The Award 


THE FIRST YEAR of the William Allen White 
Children’s Book Award came to an official close 
when Elizabeth Yates, the winner with Amos 
Fortune: Free Man, was presented the award 
medal] at the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the 
Kansas Library Association. Next year the 
winning author will be presented the 1954 
award at the meeting of the Kansas Association 
of School Librarians, or some similar organiza- 
tion since the presentation is to be made at the 
annual meeting of any one of a half dozen 
appropriate organizations. 

The award is sponsored by the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia library, which is 
named in honor of the famed Emporia editor 
and author; and following the first presenta- 
tion, Dr. Orville L. Eaton, the college librarian, 
said that the first year’s program had proved 
so successful he would never hesitate to ask 
the college administration for whatever funds 
might be necessary to carry on the program. 

No one knows exactly how many Kansas 
school children participated in the 1952-53 
reading program but a conservative estimate 
places the number at 40,000, or about one out 
of every five who were eligible. All but four 
towns in the state with populations above 
15,000 participated in full or in part. In 
Kansas City, Kansas, twelve teachers in five 
junior high schools and sixty-one teachers in 
twenty elementary’ schools _ participated. 
Wichita reported by schools and forty-nine 
made reports. Representation was not con- 
fined wholly to cities and towns. Rural schools 
in three counties got into the program its first 
year. 

The idea of the award came from Mrs. Ruth 


head, English Department, 
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William Allen White at his desk 


Gagliardo, a specialist in children’s books. She 
wanted to do something to honor the memory 
of the state’s most distinguished citizen and to 
encourage Kansas school children to read more 
and better books. She had, also, an added 
incentive. Just after her college graduation 
she worked on Mr. White’s Emporia Gazette, 
where she found ‘a ‘man surrounded by young 
people who always éncouraged them in their 
undertakings if he thought they had a possi- 
bility of success. Mrs. Gagliardo believed a 
newspaper should review .children’s books, as 
well as books for adults, with the result that 
she did the first such reviewing in America. 
The unique feature of the William Allen 
White Children’s* Book Award is that the chil- 
dren choose the book. Each spring a book 
selection committee chooses a master list of 
books which the children read the following 
year, and from which they choose the book 
they like best. Each child votes his prefer- 
ence. The teacher records the ballots for each 
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of the books and sends them to the William 
Allen White Library where they are tabulated 
and the results announced. Those who are 
responsible for the reading program think of it 
as wholly voluntary—free from assigned read- 
ing and in no sense a contest. 

Persons who select the master list of books 
are representatives of state-wide organizations 
or specialists in children’s literature, or often 
both. Seven of the thirteen members of the 
1954 selection committee represent libraries or 
library organizations. Other organizations 
represented include the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Kansas Association for County 
Superintendents, and similar groups. 

Amos Fortune: Free Man, the 1953 winner, 
is singularly appropriate to the history of Kan- 
sas and the White family. The issue of slavery 
was decided in Kansas by violent, rather than 
peaceful, means and for six years a civil war 
was in progress before it assumed national 
proportions. At the end of this war, the mother 
of William Allen White came out to Kansas to 
go to the school which now sponsors the read- 
ing program in honor of her son; but being 
unable to find a place to work her way, she 








Ruth Gagliardo 


She in- 
vited a pretty, dark-skinned girl to her school 


got a job teaching in a nearby town. 


who turned out to be a Negro. The first day 
of school Mary Ann Hatton lost more than half 
her pupils but won for the little girl the right 
to attend school. 
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Detailed statistics on the number of 
books circulated annually from Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles are difficult to 
obtain but the total would be well 
into the millions. Advanced design 
and top quality construction have 
made Gerstenslager “America's big 


name in bookmobiles."’ 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 
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Important to Librarians: 


New... easy-to-use 


Hundreds of libraries buy each new 
edition of the Ayer Directory. 

It’s the most useful reference work 
of its kind in the world. 


1954 AYER DIRECTORY 


1500 pages 


—New features. New data. 100,000 
changes since last year. No other 
reference volume like it. 


WHO edits and publishes some 21,000 
newspapers and periodicals in the U.S. 
and its possessions. Also in Canada, 
Bermuda, Cuba and the Philippines. 


WHAT are the latest circulation figures, 
subscription prices and other pertinent 
data. 


WHERE they are published — state, 
county, city. Where are the nearest avail- 
able railroad and airline services, in the 
U.S. and Canada. 


WHEN they are published and when 
established. 


A NEW FEATURE keys the location, by 
county, for all weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in the U.S. New, also, for Canadian 
cities of 25,000 population or more, is 
banking information, number of tele- 
phones and other vital facts, previously 
published only for U.S. cities. 


PLUS data on population shifts, motor 
vehicle registrations, families with radios, 
life insurance sales, number of farms in 
each state with average acreage and land 
values. 


To amass the information packed in its 
1500 pages, you’d need a special staff, with 
correspondence running to thousands of 
letters. 


NO OTHER VOLUME can give you all 
the information you get in the 1954 edition 
of the Ayer Directory, now in its 86th 
year of publication. 





Orders ($30 postpaid within the U. S.) 
should be sent directly to the publisher, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Dept. L, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Libraries and Museums in the Twin Cities 


Betry ENGEBRETSON 


VISITORS TO THE Twin Cities for the ALA 
Annual Conference this summer will have an 
opportunity to observe the workings and inter- 
workings of library systems in two cities having 
a combined popul: ition of more than 800,000. 
In one sense, the communities are separate, as 
is apparent in the organization of the public 
library systems of Minneapolis and Saint Paul, 
the county library agencies of Hennepin and 
Ramsey counties and state library services in 
the capitol in Saint Paul. In another sense, 
however, the cities are interdependent. This 
is particularly true in the case of research li- 
braries. The proximity of the two cities has 
made it possible for these libraries to build 
rather highly specialized collections that com- 
plement, rather than duplicate, each other. 

The University of Minnesota library is the 
largest in the Twin Cities. Particularly inter- 
esting to visiting librarians will probably be the 
James Ford Bell Room in the main library on 
the Minneapolis Campus and the new Agricul- 
ture Library in Saint Paul. 

The Beli Room, presented to the university 
by the founder of General Mills, houses his 
collection of rare books, maps and manuscripts 
relating to the discovery and exploration of 
the North American continent. The collection 
as a whole is a distinguished one. Of unusual 
importance, however, are its Jesuit Relations. 
Forty ofthe forty-one reports known to have 
been published are in- the collection. The 
1477 edition of thé travels of Marco Polo is one 
of the two copies known to be in the United 
States. 

The Agriculture Library, opened in the fall 
of 1952, was planned with the intention of 
avoiding rigid conditions on the future use of 
the building. Harald Ostvold, librarian, de- 
scribed it as “a laboratory-style structure,” in 
which “interior spacial arrangements can be 


easily altered and areas expanded or con- 
tracted 
change.” 


without great cost or structural 


divides her time at the Min- 
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Rand McNally, 1947. 
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Walker Art Center 


The Minneapolis Public Library serves the 
community through the central library, fifteen 
community branches, two special branches. 
two bookmobiles, nineteen grade school sta- 
tions and 302 classroom libraries. The Henne- 
pin County Library system also has its head- 
quarters in the Minneapolis central library 
building. The building, constructed in 1889, 
is the oldest public building in the city still 
being used for its original purpose. It has 
taken considerable skill to find room for the 
expansion of departments and the accommo- 
dation of the collection. Through a careful 
selection of paint and tile for w alls and floors, 
the interior presents a life and color hardly 
promised by the rather drab exterior. The li- 
brary’s collection is especially strong in the 
fields of the fine arts and music. The Emil 
Oberhoffer Music Room is named for one of 
the founders and the first conductor of the 
Mi nneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Upon Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s death, his widow presented to the 
library his library, his concert grand piano, and 
an endowment fund of $10,000, from which 
the interest is used to buy scores. In the field 
of audio-visual aids, the library has 631 films, 
as well as film strips and slides. Also in down- 
town Minneapolis are the Business Branch and 
the Social Service Branch, the only public li- 
brary branch of its kind in the country. 

Also housed in the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary and available to the public is the book 
collection of the Minneapolis Athenaeum. 
Originally a private subscription library begun 
in 1859, the Athenaeum entered into a 99 
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year contract with the Public Library when 
the latter was formed. The Athenaeum’s in- 
come is spent for books of permanent value. 
Its holdings in the fields of art and natural 
history are of particular excellence. Some of 
these books will be displayed at the time of the 
convention this summer 

The Saint Paul Public Library offers city- 
wide service through the main library, a book- 
mobile and seven branches in city-owned 
buildings. Two of the seven branches are 
new, and an eighth is in the process of being 
built. The Main Library provides a special 
collection for young people in the James H. 
Skinner Memorial Room and a beautifully de- 
signed Children’s Room with special collections 
of children’s books in foreign languages and of 
early examples of children’s literature, plus a 
fully appointed puppet stage. Fine arts, 
music, social sciences and technology are ar- 
ranged in separate collections and include their 
appropriate periodicals with open shelving and 
both circulating and reference services. An 
unusual example of highly developed neighbor- 
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hood participation in maintaining a recreation 
center may be observed at the Saint Anthony 
Park Branch. 


Research Libraries 


Oldest incorporated institution in the state, 
the Minnesota Historical Society in Saint Paul 
was chartered by the territorial legislature in 
1849. Its library of 200,000 books on North 
American history, particularly that of Min- 
nesota and the North West, also has one of the 
finest collections of genealogical and biographi- 
cal publications in the United States. The So- 
ciety also maintains a manuscript collection of 
2,000,000 letters, diaries and documents, a 
collection of 300,000 photographs, prints and 
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paintings, and the largest collection of Min- 
nesota newspapers in the country. 

Founded by the railroad builder and fi- 
nancier, the James Jerome Hill Reference Li- 





Minneapolis Institute of Art 


brary in Saint Paul is made up of a selective 
group of 165,000 books and 1,000 periodicals. 
Although all subjects except law, medicine and 
genealogy are represented, works in the fields 
of economics, science, technology and the fine 
arts are particularly outstanding. The Hill 
Room on the gallery floor houses a selection of 
books from the personal library of Mr. Hill. 
Among the treasures here are a porfolio of 
sixty original water color paintings by Seth 
Eastman, and the two-volume Reise in das in- 
nere Nord-America in den jahren 1832 bis 
1834 von Maximilian, prinz zu Wied, ac- 
companied by an atlas of maps and 81 colored 
plates from sketches by Karl Bodmer. The 
Eastman paintings are those used to illustrate 
Schoolcraft’s History of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States. In a special project fi- 
nanced by the Hill Foundation, the library is 
now studying and implementing a for 
closer cooperation among the four liberal arts 
colleges in Saint Paul and the Hill Library. 

Research libraries in law, medicine, business, 
technology, and science are supported by pro- 
fessional groups and business firms as well as 
public funds. In the field of law, there are the 
Minnesota State Library, the Hennepin County 
Law Library, and the Ramsey County Law 
Library. In medicine, there are the libraries 
of the Ramsey County Medical Society and the 
Hennepin County Medical Society. Among 
the libraries of business and industrial firms 
are those of General Mills, Minneapolis Honey- 
well and Brown and Bigelow, an advertising 
firm. 
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Art Galleries and Museums 
The private art collection of Thomas B. 


Walker, Minnesota pioneer lumberman, form 
the nucleus of the collection of the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis. The Center’s 
emphasis, however, is on the contemporary 
arts. Here one will find exhibits of modern 
furniture, utensils, fabrics, pottery, glassware 
and household equipment. Modern _ archi- 
tecture, particularly in the field of house plan- 
ning, is also emphasized. 

Collections of unusual.distinction in the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Artst are the Alfred Pills- 
bury collection of ancie nt Chinese jades and 
bronzes, Chinese poreelains and Persian pot- 
teries, the Charles Jarius Martin memorial col- 
lection of tapestries, the Bell collection of early 
American silver, and the Searle collection of 
Chinese jade carvings. 

Formerly the Park Avenue mansion of Swan 
J. Turnblad, Swedish language newspaper pub- 
lisher, the American-Swedish Institute pre- 
serves and fosters Swedish culture in America. 
In its collections of Swedish art and handicraft 
are unusually fine examples of Swedish silver 
china and pottery. Eleven porcelain fireplaces, 
done in pastel shades, are of unusual beauty. 

In the Museum of Natural History at the 
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from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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University of Minnesota, visitors will find a 
magnificent group of still-life exhibits of wild 
life in its natural habitat. 

The planetarium in the Science Museum of 
the Minneapolis Public Library is one of its 
principal attractions. Semi-permanent exhibits 
of sea-life, minerals and rocks, and _ typical 
Indian cultures can also be seen here. The 
museum is the meeting place for the Minnesota 
Aquarium Society, the Minnesota Archaeologi- 
cal Society, the Minneapolis Astronomy Club, 
Minneapolis Bird Club, Minnesota Botanical 
Society, and the Minnesota Grotto of the Na- 
tional Speleological Society. 

A fine series of semi- permanent exhibits in 
the museum of the Minnesota Historical 
Society portray Minnesota life in the past. 
Authentic ex amples of implements and tools, 
clothing, home furnishings, and methods of 
transportation are incorporated in the displays. 


Other historical museums of interest are 
those of the He snnepin County Historical 
Society and the Ramsey County Historical 


Society, and that in the historic Sibley house, 
which was built in 1835, by Henry Hastings 
Sibley of the American Fur Company, and re- 
stored by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
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A Common Voice 


FLora B. LupINGTON 
President, American Library Association 


THE REAL STRENGTH OF ANY ORGANIZATION comes from its members and their fidelity to the 
purposes to which the Association is pledged. Our constitution states simply and clearly “The 
object of the American Library Association shall be to promote library service and librarianship.” 
By working together librarians, library trustees and friends of libraries achieve a common voice 
to express their beliefs in and hopes for institutional and professional growth and effectiveness. 
Present and future library development and progress are closely keyed to the strength and 


welfare of the Association. Its voice is our voice. Will you help to keep it strong? 


Many individual members of the Association working through Boards, Committees, Divisions 
and Round Tables help to initiate and carry out projects and to formulate policy. The legislative 
body is the Council made up of members at large, and representatives chosen by Chapters and 
Divisions. A devoted and competent Headquarters Staff works under the direction of the Execu- 


tive Secretary. 


The intangible benefits of membership may well weigh heavier than the tangibles. Association 
action promotes an awareness of books:and libraries through public statement, as in the case of 
the Library Bill of Rights and the Freedom to Read resolution. The role of libraries in adult 
education programs has been called to the attention of large numbers of citizens and these pro- 
grams have been aided by foundation grants to the Association. Strength and weakness of 
libraries and their services have been revealed through surveys. Clarification of federal, state 
and local library relationships is under continuous study. World wide library cooperation is 
promoted by membership in the International Federation of Library Associations and by the 


activities of the Board on International Relations. 


Benefits to personal and institutional members are illustrated by the work of the Board on 
Personnel Administration in helping to set standards for conditions of work and salaries, and by 
the Board on Educatioh for Librarianship in assuring the high quality of preparation for the 
profession. Awards are made annually to libraries, individual librarians and library trustees for 
outstanding service and accomplishment. By its publication program which includes periodicals, 
books and pamphlets, the American Library Association promotes all library interests. 

Membership is an affirmation of confidence in the purposes of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Institutional membership is open to those libraries and other institutions interested in the 
work of the Association. Individual membership is open to those who serve in libraries, to 


trustees and to all friends of libraries. 


Renew your membership promptly. 
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eAnnouncing the 1954 edition! 
Newly revised... brilliantly edited.. , 
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The Encyclopedia | MERI CANA 


A pioneer in American reference works 
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THE FOREFATHERS of our great country fought 
long and hard for the freedom we cherish today. But 
these pioneer Americans realized that merely fighting 
for liberty is not enough—liberty must be preserved! 
The men who blazed new trails in the early years of the 
United States knew that only knowledge and truth 
could give man lasting freedom. 

That’s why the publication of The Encyclopedia 
Americana over 124 years ago was considered a signifi- 
cant event. Born in Philadelphia, home of the Constitu- 
tion, the Declaration of Independence and the Liberty 
Bell, this fine encyclopedia has grown steadily in relia- 
bility and stature. Today it is a standard authority in 


the United Nations... U. S. Government Departments 
...and leading libraries and schools throughout the 
United States and Canada! 

The Encyclopedia Americana gives teachers, librari- 
ans and students the accurate, comprehensive informa- 
tion they need to meet the exacting demands of modern 
education. Here, in one compact 30-volume library, lies 
the vast knowledge of the world compiled in easy- 
to-digest form —the equivalent of countless hours of 
research in thousands of miscellaneous volumes. 

To discover the many ways in which this fine ency- 
clopedia can be of service to you, write today for our 
FREE booklet that tells the story of The Encyclopedia 
Americana. 


Attractive trade-in allowances to schools and libraries 
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EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
2 WEST 45 STREET © NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation a copy of 
your 36-page illustrated booklet telling the story of The 
Encyclopedia AMERICANA. 


Nome. 
ADDR eneecernenmaeentia 


Beatie aD Stote. 





Title (if any) ALA-2-54 


"ee f Fill ovt and mail coupon today for 
° @ beautiful illustrated booklet. 
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What Is Your Future in Retirement? 


ROBERTA BOWLER 


SALARIES OF LIBRARIANS, teachers, and other 
public employees are higher than they were a 
decade ago when one speaks in terms of actual 
dollars. But in most instances, these salary 
increases have not kept pace with the upward 
spiral of inflation reflected in the cost of living. 
The dollar is now worth about 54 cents. Such 
a situation makes it almost impossible for these 
public servants to put aside any funds for 
retirement to supplement the meager pensions 
or retirement annuities provided by govern- 
mental units and private agencies, to which 
pension the individual and the agency have 
been contributing during his period of em- 
ployment. 

Most library employees will go into retire- 
ment with very little more than a small pension 
or annuity to provide income in retirement. 
Social security benefits for the large majority 
of librarians are not possible as the current laws 
prohibit governmental jurisdictions already 
having pension plans from social security par- 
ticipation. 

A first claim on your retirement income will 
be your federal income tax. This, at present, 
allows you a $600 personal exemption until age 
65 and $1200 thereafter. This exemption is 
the same for all employed and retired persons. 
But some retired people receive additional ex- 
emptions while others do not. Retired librar- 
ians, teachers, policemen, firemen, and other 
public employees are in the latter group. 
Social security benefits are entirely exempt 
from federal income tax. Recipients of veter- 
ans benefits for active service pay no federal 
income tax on their retirement incomes from 
this source. Beneficiaries under the Railroad 
Retirement Act have their retirement benefits 
entirely free from federal income taxes. 

Why are not all retired people handled simi- 
larly and given equal tax treatment? Why 
should the source of retirement income furnish 
exceptions for certain groups? Why should 
retired librarians, teachers, firemen, policemen, 
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and other n.unicipal, state, and federal em- 
ployees—America’s public servants—remain the 
victims of discriminatory legislation and rul- 
ings? Their retirement incomes are as fixed 
and inflexible as are those of these other 
groups. 

How can this situation be remedied to pro- 
vide equal tax treatment for all retired people? 
An answer is through federal legislation with 
all groups working together for such legislation. 

The Mason Bill, HR 5180, introduced in the 
83rd Congress and under consideration by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, seeks to 
equalize tax treatment for retired people. It 
provides that $125 a month of retirement in- 
come shall be nontaxable. This $1500 ex- 
emption on retirement income is in addition to 
the personal exemption received by all indivi- 
duals—employed or retired. This $1500 ex- 
emption applies to retired persons over age 65 
and to persons under 65 who have actually 
retired under an established public or private 
retirement plan. Practically all kinds of in- 
come except current earnings are considered 
retirement income. A retired person may earn 
up to $75 per month in each of the 12 months 
of his tax year without loss of this exemption. 

How does the bill affect those persons who 
now enjoy tax exemption on their retirement 
income? Those now receiving less than the 
$1500 exemption would gain an additional 
exclusion to* bring them to this floor amount. 
Those receiving an exemption of more than 
$1500 would be unaffected by the bill. 

The ALA Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion is keenly interested in the welfare of all 
library employees, not only in their present 
welfare but also in their welfare in retirement 
and in what is happening to those already re- 
tired. It therefore has wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the Mason Bill, HR 5180, as did also the 
ALA Council at the Los Angeles Conference. 

No bill, however meritorious, will be passed 
unless Congressmen know that their constitu- 
ents are anxious for its passage. It is vitally 
important that in the est months of 1954 
library employees, teachers, firemen, policemen, 
other municipal, state, and federal employees, 
and other supporters of the bill make their case 
first to the House Ways and Means Committee 
and then to the whole Congress. 
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It is essential that library employees work 
together so that their efforts are not weak and 


sporadic. Staff organizations, local library 
clubs, state, regional, and other national library 
associations, as well as individuals should make 
their case. The ALA has done so and will 
continue to give its support to the measure. 
Cooperate with local and state groups of other 
national organizations which have given their 
support to the bill. These include the National 
Education Association, National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, National Council on Teacher 
Retirement, National Conference on Public 
Employee Retirement Systems, International 
Association of Firefighters, Fraternal Order of 
Police, National Conference of Police Associa- 
tions, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
and National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees. 

Although each group will wish to devise its 
own methods of procedure, certain suggestions 
are made as a framework for action. 


1. Contact members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee of which Daniel A. Reed 
is chairman. 

. Contact your Congressman by letters and 
send copies of resolutions adopted by your 
group. 


bo 





3. Inform political party leaders in precinct, 
city, county, and Congressional district of 
the importance of the bill. 

4, Organize an effective campaign by coordinat- 
ing your efforts with those of other groups. 

5. Enlist leaders with special talents to prepare 
articles and publicity for use in newspapers 
and for spot announcements on the radio. 

6. See that library employees are informed of 
the provisions of HR 5180 through meetings 
to pei the exemption problem, through 

staff bulletins, etc. The NEA pamphlet, 
Equal Tax Treatment for All Retired People, 
copies of which your local teachers associa- 
tion no doubt has, contains excellent back- 
ground information, the text of the bill, and 
the list of members of the Ways and Means 
Committee with their district, home, and 
party affiliation. 

7. As an individual, write your Congressman 
at least once assuring him of your full sup- 
port on this legislation. 

Give thought now to your future in retire- 
ment by endorsing and actively seeking the 
passage of HR 5180. Such cooperation will 
not only benefit your future but it will also be 
of assistance to retired public servants, in- 
cluding librarians, who are now victims of 
discriminatory legislation. The goal is to pro- 
vide equal tax treatment for all retired persons. 
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Placement—tTo Be or Not To Be 


ReEz1A GAUNT 


As REPRESENTATIVES of the Subcommittee 
on Placement Service of the ALA Board on 
Personnel Administration left the session of the 
fall 1953 meeting of the ALA Executive Board 
which considered the Placement Service Re- 
port, a board member stopped them to com- 
ment sympathetically, “After all this must have 
been a particularly frustrating assignment.’ 

And so it must have seemed to anyone look- 
ing at the project from the outside. Despite 
the major icant which arose when the sub- 
committee’s work was virtually completed, its 
members found the whole assignment absorb- 
ing and stimulating. The obstacle referred to 
ws the opinion by the ALA’s legal counsel, 
who, upon looking over the plans drawn up by 
the subcommittee. declared that if the ALA 
proceeded with any one of these plans or any 
other plan it might jeopardize its tax-free 
status. He held this to be true whether the 
ALA funds used for this purpose were as little 
as $10.00 or merely the provision of free office 
space. 

Because the subcommittee was convinced 
that the profession needs a placement service 
it finished its report, stressing the lawyer’s 
statement in its findings. It did this in the 
hope that the Executive Board, to which the 
report was addressed, would share its con- 
viction and would somehow find an escape 
hatch for providing placement. The report 
consisted of five possible plans for placement 
service, along with necessary background ma- 
terial. Today’s trend in professional placement 
seems to be away from a complex ty pe of selec- 
tive service toward a contact service which 
matches employer’ s opening and individual ac- 
cording to minimum specifications of each party. 
The five plans the subcommittee offered re- 
flected the range of placement work in the pro- 
fessions today and varied from an ideal, complex, 
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and expensive type of service to a simple, easy- 
to- operate, and low-cost type which is only a 
slight improvement on_ present advertising 
practices. The three middle plans vary within 
themselves from the selective type to the con- 
tact type. The plan which the subcommittee 


recommended for adoption initially was a con- 
tact service which is moderate in its aims and 


budget. 











Recognizing the great interest of ALA 
members in a placement service and _ its 
importance to them, the ALA Executive 
Board urged that a summary of the Place- 
ment Service Report be prepared to inform 
the profession on this issue. 


David H. Clift 






After close study of the report the Executive 


Board shared the subcommittee’s conviction 
that placement service for the profession is 
both necessary and desirable. But it was also 
convinced that the counsel’s opinion was the 
controlling factor and that the ALA should not 
finance a placement service. The ALA re- 
ceives its exemption from taxes under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (Title 26) Section 101 
(6). Exemption (6) applies to corporations 
and any community chest, fund, or foundation 
organized and operated exclusively for reli- 
gious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional purposes. Loss of exemption occurs 
when the whole or any part of the net earnings 
of such corporations inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual or when 
a substantial part of the activities is carrying 
on propaganda or otherwise attempting to in- 
fluence legislation. The counsel believed that 
using ALA funds for the placement of an indi- 
vidual would be considered for the benefit of 
the individual. 

Although the Executive Board decided that 
it could not set up a placement service under 
ALA auspices, it asked the subcommittee, in 
consultation with the Executive Secretary of 
the ALA: to explore the possibility of establish- 
ing a private placement corporation and to 
explore the possibility of coordination and use 
of existing placement services. 
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The subcommittee, 


in accepting its new 
duties, now takes on a ways-and-means func- 
tion, an outgrowth, in reality, of its earlier 
duties. Whatever the subcommittee is able to 
do in the future will be based in part on the 
findings of the report, described and sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs. 

The report, submitted to the Executive 
Board jointly by the subcommittee and _ its 
appointing body, the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration, is 59 pages long and consists of 
four main parts: a letter of transmitttal, tables, 
the five placement plans which form the main 
body of the report, and an appendix sum- 
marizing the background studies of the sub- 
committee. 

The letter of transmittal, besides imparting 
the decision of the counsel, contains informa- 
tion needed for an intelligent reading of the 
five plans; namely, 1) the instructions of the 
Board on Personnel Administration to the Sub- 
committee on Placement Service “to prepare 
a plan which would provide the ALA with a 
good placement service including its setup and 
estimated costs; and to prepare alternate pro- 
posals to be considered only if it is found that 
the original plan can not be financed, bringing 
out definitely the estimated costs and limita- 
tions of each alternate proposal;” 2) a résumé 
of the methods by which the subcommittee 
had gathered its background information on 
former ALA placement, present placement fa- 
cilities available to ee and types of 
placement services offered by other profes- 
sional associations, by colleges and universities, 
and by private and public agencies; 3) brief 
explanations of some of the legal obstacles 
to placement, including the problems presented 
by Illinois statutes regulating private employ- 
ment agencies, the terms of which statutes affect 
certain of the five plans; 4) statements regard- 
ing the ideal plan and the recommended plan 
and the subcommittee’s reasons for recommend- 
ing a plan other than the one it considered ideal; 
5) principles adopted by the subcommittee in re- 
gard to support, including an explanation of 
why the subcommittee favored a registration fee 
but not a placement fee; and 6) a strong state- 
ment to the effect that in case the ALA could 
not provide adequate financial support to make 
the adopted plan effective it is better for the 
ALA’s reputation to continue the present policy 
of giving no service other than working with 
existing groups doing placement within the 
profession to improve the quality of their 
service. 

The two tables, which form the second part 
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of the report, condense certain information to 
enable the reader to make quick comparisons. 
The first summarizes the information gleaned 
from other professional associations doing 
placement. For each association contacted the 
details in regard to type of placement service 
offered, financing, cost of service to member- 
ship, availability to nonmembers, etc., are 
given. The second table highlights the differ- 
ences in the five placement plans according to 
such factors as type of placement activity, role 
of the employer, role of the applicant, results 
to employer, results to applicant. cost to spon- 
sor, to employer, to applicant, equipment 
needed, time factor in rendering service, assets, 
limitations, and conclusions. 

The table of the five plans is a convenient 
method of comparing the merits of the five 
plans. The detailed descriptions of the actual 
plans in the body of the report repay study 
since they represent the main types of place- 
ment offered professional workers in_ this 
country at the present time. Other national 
professional societies offer placement of four 
general types. The simplest type is straight 
advertising. The second type, contact service, 
merely puts the employer in touch with all 
individuals wishing the type of work, salary, 
and location or notifies such individuals of the 
opening. It is usually a mail-order service 
with no personal interviews. The third type 
is some form of selective placement from a 
central office with or without interviews. This 
is a step above the contact service and at- 
tempts to match the requirements of both 
parties with more exactness and may go further 
and do some evaluating of records. This type 
of service requires more records than contact 
placement. The fourth type combines se- 
lectivity with skilled employment counseling. 
It presupposes not only a central office but also 
regional or district branches where interviews 
can take place and records are assembled. 
Through a guidance program this type of 
placement can result in great gains for the pro- 
fession both by assisting its members to grow 
in their jobs, and by aiding institutions in long- 
range personnel procurement oe ag As 
noted above, the trend in professional place- 
ment today is towards the contact type of 
service, probably because if properly planned 
it can provide adequate service at a reasonable 
cost. 

Looking at the details of the plans suggested 
by the subcommittee, the first and so-called 
ideal proposal is Counseling and Selective 
Evaluative Placement Service. This plan 





would offer counseling advice and placement 
service by means of a coordinated system of 
national and regional offices. Through its 
counseling program carried on both in the 
offices and through field visits, the service 
would provide individuals with guidance on 
occupational and personal problems and em- 
ployers with advice on particular employment 
a and on setting up and administering 
ong-range personnel procurement programs. 
Placement would be both selective and evalua- 
tive. Employers and individuals would supply 
detailed data on standardized forms. Refer- 
ence comments would be secured for applicants. 
Data and reference comments would be evalu- 
ated and a group of applicants selected who ap- 
peared to meet the specifications for the posi- 
tion. Records of and reference comments on 
these applicants would be sent the employer 
immediately and at the same time a copy of 
the position form would be sent to the selected 
aateten The entire responsibility for fol- 
low-up would be assumed by the employer and 
applicant after this initial contact had been 
made. 

The second plan is Selective and Evaluative 
Placement Service which offers service from a 
central office only. The counseling program 
has been eliminated from this plan but the 
placement service features have been kept in 
their entirety as set up in the so-called ideal 
plan. The value of this service would be more 
limited, however, since a central office staff's 
firsthand knowledge of employers, applicants, 
and library conditions could not be as great 
as would be possible in a system with regional 
offices having staffs available locally for inter- 
views and field visits. 

Placement Clearing House, the third plan, 
would be offered weekly from a central office 
only and is a type of contact service. The 
counseling program and the selective and 
evaluative elements of the placement service 
have been eliminated. Individuals would 
specify the type of work, type of library, 
geographic area, and salary desired. Their 
interests would be matched against position 
openings coded in like manner. No other 
evaluations would be made. The brief records 
of all individuals meeting these criteria would 
be sent the employer. The names of two refer- 
ences but no reference comments would be in- 
cluded. The individual would receive the 
brief data obtained for the openings for which 
his record has been sent the employers. All 
follow-up after the initial contact would be 

made by the employer and/or individual. 
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The plan the subcommittee recommended 
for adoption at the start is the Job Information 
Service because it is simple to put in operation, 


is moderate in its initial cost, and is one 
which might eventually require only nominal 
support from the sponsor, Since this plan is 
a type of contact service, the counseling and 
the selective and ovalaaiive placement features 
are not included. The element of exchange of 
information has also been eliminated and data 
flow in one direction, from employer to sub- 
scriber. The central office would receive from 
employers brief notices of positions open. The 
subscriber to the service would be sent weekly 
position notices for all openings in the type of 
work in which he is interested. He would, 
therefore, know firsthand the number of open- 
ings, requirements, salary levels, etc., in his 
field of interest. In this way the plan avoids 
the criticism often leveled at a selective place- 
ment service, that the position an individual 
would have liked was filled before the person 
realized it was vacant. The subscriber would 
assume entire responsibility for determining if 
his qualifications matched those stated by the 
employer, for investigating the opening, and 
for sending his credentials. 

The fifth and final plan is called Controlled 
Centralized Advertising. This is an improve- 
ment on present job advertising in that all ads, 
whether inserted by employers or individuals, 
are required to give certain minimum basic 
information. Two methods for advertising are 
proposed: one, a separate semi-monthly job 
bulletin for which persons would subscribe, the 
other using the ALA Bulletin. The special 
bulletin is preferable because it puts all such 
information in one place and would render 
service twice as fast. If an assumed number 
of subscribers could be maintained it could 
also become self-supporting. The central office 
would assume no responsibility other than 
processing the ads, maintaining subscription 
lists, and forwarding blind ads. 

Although the subcommittee thought that 
ideally placement should be a free service it 
realized that this was an impossibility. Ac- 
cordingly it provided for alternate financing in 
each one of the five plans. Each is set up so 
that the ALA or the ALA in cooperation with 
other library associations and groups may 
sponsor a free service, or may, in the case of 
the first three plans, charge the applicant a 
registration fee (limited by Illinois statute to 
$2.00 per year). The employer does not pay a 
registration fee because many tax-supported 
libraries are enjoined by law from this practice. 
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In Controlled Centralized Advertising both 
employers and individuals pay for their ads at 
regular space rates. In Job Information Serv- 
ice the individual pays for notices of the type 
of work or types of work he subscribes to. 
The employer pays nothing to list his job. A 
fee upon placement levied on the individual 
was considered and rejected on the grounds 
that it is hard to administer and that there is 
not as yet in the library profession adequate 
information as to the need of high placement 
fees to insure a high quality of placement 
work. 

The estimated budgets of the five plans 
were worked out in detail before being pre- 
sented in condensed form in the report and 
show a relationship between type of service 
and estimated cost of operation. Naturally a 
service that offers counseling as well as selec- 
tive and evaluative placement will cost more 
to operate than one that merely puts employer 
and individual in touch with each other. 

All budgets have been drawn up to include 
capital outlay as well as operating expenses in 
the first year’s costs. The figures are after de- 
ductions for assumed income have been made. 
Thus the cost to the sponsor, after assumed 
income has been deducted, of operating Coun- 
seling and Selective Evaluative Placement 
would be $124,674 for the first year including 
capital outlay, and $99,571 for a normal year; 
of operating Selective and Evaluative Place- 
ment, $43,839 and $34,814; of Placement 
Clearing House, $24,854 and $18,404; and of 
Job Information Service, $16,892 and $13,192. 
Controlled Centralized Advertising would be 
self-supporting if an assumed number of ad- 
vertisers in and subscribers to a separately is- 
sued bulletin were maintained. If Controlled 
Centralized Advertising were set up in the 
ALA Bulletin the first year’s operations would 
cost $7,551 and a normal year's $6,726. 

In placement, as in anything else, you get 
what you are willing to pay for. 

The material in the appendix of the report 
represents the pick and shovel phase of the 
subcommittee’s labors, but was the most inter- 
esting part to do. It reviews the events lead- 
ing up to the appointment of the subcommittee 
on Placement Service by the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration in May 1952, and repro- 
duces the scope and functions of the subcom- 
mittee as defined by the board. It discusses 
former and current placement facilities within 
the library profession, services rendered by 
teachers agencies, college placement bureaus, 
public employment services, and private em- 
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ployment orate for white-collar _ workers. 
It also includes a résumé of placement services 
provided by certain other national professional 
associations, and discusses the apparent reac- 
tions of the library profession to the need for 
placement service. 

Data on former and current placement fa- 
cilities within the profession were gathered by 
the subcommittee both as a group and as indi- 
viduals. A group interview of subcommittee 
members and ALA personnel identified with 
former ALA placement service was recorded at 
the New York ALA Conference in 1952 and 
transcribed for the archives. Surveys of former 
ALA placement were studied. Questionnaires 
were sent to state agencies to determine which 
ones were doing placement. Library schools 
and special associations and groups within the 
profession which have placement programs 
were contacted. 

Subcommittee members as __ individuals 
visited various types of placement agencies: 
teachers agencies, college and university place- 
ment bureaus, library school placement offices, 
state public employment centers, and private 
personnel agencies for white-collar workers. 
At their own expense subcommittee members 
visited agencies concerned with placement 
both in the metropolitan and smaller centers 
located within reasonable traveling distance 
from their own libraries. 

An opinion poll of the profession on the 
need for placement was conducted in two 
phases. Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, undertook to circularize faculty 
members on the need for placement. She re- 
ceived 104 answers to her questionnaire, 62% 
of which favored reinstatement of some type 
of placement activity by the ALA. The mem- 
bership’s response to the subcommittee’s letter 
in the September 1952 ALA Bulletin was both 
loud and faint. It was loud in that the opin- 
ions received were vigorously stated, and that 
a majority of those replying wanted to see place- 
ment revived. It was faint in that only a few 
ALA members took pen in hand. 

In this report of the material in the ap- 
pendix some methods of gathering informa- 
tion have already been indicated. One point 
more should be stated. Early in its work the 
subcommittee discovered that meetings were 
essential to the accomplishment of its purposes 
and that they were needed oftener than the 
opportunities for getting together provided by 
annual conferences and midwinter sessions of 
the ALA. Therefore, in addition to meetings 
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scheduled in New York in 1952 and at Mid- 
winters in 1953, the subcommittee held all- 
day conferences in Toledo, Ohio, October 15, 
1952 and May 1-2, 1953 in Chicago. 

This brings the account of the subcommit- 
tee’s work to date except for the answers to 
three questions that may have occurred to all 
who have read this far: 1) if other national 
professional associations are doing placement, 
why can’t the ALA? 2) why could ALA offer 
placement up to 1948 without endangering its 
tax-free status? and 3) why does placement 
differ from the other advisory services offered 
by ALA? 

To answer the first question we would have 
to know exactly under what section of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code the national professional 
association referred to receives exemption, why 
it is necessary for it to be under that section, 
and whether a separate corporation is actually 
doing the placement work for that profession. 
The answer to the second question is that the 
placement service, abolished in 1948, had 
grown from very informal beginnings and had 
evolved into a formalized service in a period 
when the climate of opinion toward tax-exempt 
institutions differed considerably from the cur- 
rent attitude. The answer to the third ques- 
tion is that whereas most of ALA’s advisory 
work is of an informal nature placement is 
considered a formalized service resulting in 
benefit to an individual. 

At this juncture the subcommittee has not 
had an opportunity to formulate plans for its 
future activities. It will undertake its new 
assignment with the hope that by some means 
placement service for the profession may be- 
come a reality. 
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Public Relations Begins at Home 


RAYMOND E. MAHONEY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS is a way of life, an 
operating philosophy which should permeate 
an entire institution. It is the integration of 
certain basic operating principles into our daily 
routines so they become second nature. Like 
the waitress who receives an order for a cup 
of coffee and automatically asks: “Cream and 
sugar?” 

The first vital step in a public relations policy 
is bettering employee relations. It is a 
cardinal principle that good relations begin 
within an organization and move outward. 
Thus, we have internal and external relations. 
Recent research reveals internal relations are 
of greater importance than management had 
first suspected. 

A community ’s opinion about an organiza- 
tion largely reflects the opinions of its own 
employe es, spread by word of mouth through- 
out the area. Library employees meet the pub- 
lic daily in hundreds of transactions involving 
the possibilities of creating good or ill will. 
Speaking for the library, they are often con- 
dena as: “the library. ” What the staff says 
about the institution, day after day, is of 
greater importance than any single method of 
publicity. Therefore, “selling” the library to 
the community begins with “selling” the insti- 
tution to its employees. 

Operating between the policy-making level 
and the public, employees have a second func- 
tion, that of relaying the significant needs, de- 
sires and opinions of the latter back to the 
policy-making group. Employees therefore, 
are a two-way channel of communication; the 
better employee relations the stronger the 
channel of communications and better the 
service. 

Indoctrination of new employees, their 
training and working conditions, should be 
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coordinated with the library’s over-ell public 


chief, Home Reading De- 
partment of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, has been long 
active in the PLD Public 
Relations Committee, serving 
as past chairman and current 
member. 
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An orientation meeting. 


relations policy. Not only should they receive 
on-the-job training but general background 
information on the history, organization and 

major policies of the library. Although given 
informally in small libraries, larger institutions 
often schedule meetings once or twice a year, 
depending on the number of employees. 
There is no better way of giving an over- -all 
view of the library's place in the community, 
introducing its key personnel and outlining 
broad general policies. At no other time are 
employees likely to be as impressionable, inter- 
ested and receptive as during the first few 
months of work. 

In these days of frequent staff turnover it 
is becoming increasingly important to have a 
manual of procedures. An inexpensive, loose- 
leaf, mimeographed manual is relatively easy 
to produce and pays good dividends. Not only 
does it eliminate the searching of files for 
miscellaneous pieces of paper setting forth 
library policy, but it standardizes procedures 
and reduces de »pendency on key personnel. 

Although labor turnover may never appear 
in an expense account, it is an expense—a 
hidden expense. Routine operations are 
slowed down and the quality of service 
affected. Using the Office Manual approach, 
new employees have their work explained and 
are encouraged to refer to the manual for study 
and ready reference. Amy Winslow, director of 
the Enoch Pratt Library recently observed: 
“It is always amazing to discover how few 
libraries have developed procedure manuals. 
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Written codes seen to be as necessary for the 
small library as for the large.” 


Good Relations Are Earned 


Every organization has public relations, but 
good relations are earned. They consist of 
ideas and services and only secondarily of 
techniques. Ideas influence others when 
translated into words and actions. But trans- 
lation is only half a formula. The other half 
is publicity. Publicity is telling others what 
you have accomplished, or hope to accomplish. 

Building public relations is a continuous job 
requiring concentrated effort for major ac- 
complishments. Effective programs are 
usua ly long-range, year-to-year operations. 
Good will cannot be written on the books over- 
night, nor can it ever be written so it will re- 
main without regular entries. “All ink tends to 
fade in the ledger of public opinion. We must 
make our entries everyday.’ Almost every 
substantial program places emphasis on repe- 
tition, for it is essential to strengthening or 
changing attitudes or opinions. 

An awareness of the importance of public 
relations can be developed by friendly re- 
minders using a variety of approaches, They 
may include: staff meetings, commendations, 
posters and the bulletin board. For example: 
the bulletin board of the Los Angeles Public 
Library recently displayed a memorandum re- 
garding remarks of an out-of-town business 
man. He told an employee their central build- 
ing was the cleanest, most attractive library he 
had seen. He might as well have told a 
hundred, for the nr was typed and 
displayed for all to see. Sincere compliments 
boost morale and assist in “selling” the library 
to its employees—particularly those lacking 
contact with the public. 

The delegation of authority and the placing 
of responsibility foster initiative and mental 
alertness—as important in public service as 
yeast in a bakery. Security, opportunity and 
recognition are the keynotes to a better staff. 
Although a good salary scale and attractive 
phy sical surroundings are helpful, there is no 
substitute for a genuine interest in the em- 
ployee as an individual. He should be en- 
couraged to prepare for better positions within 
the library and a greater contribution to the 
community. Prepare by enrolling in such 
courses as public speaking, audio-visual, 
current affairs and the various professional 
workshops. The library profession needs not 
only more employees but better trained em- 
ployees. 
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However, technical proficiency is no longer 


enough for satisfactory job performance. 
Ability to get along with others is equally im- 
portant. A few years ago a large eastern 
company appointed a new office manager. 
Shortly after arriving two clerks attracted his 
attention; sitting in the same room and work- 
ing with the public, yet not speaking to one 
another. They were reminded the company’s 
public relations were more important than their 
private relations. Successful internal relations 
require a friendly cooperative group of em- 
ployees who are able to work as a unit. 


Pigeon Problem 


Outstanding service is good news and ex- 
cellent raw material for publicity —internal and 
external. Look for the human interest appeal. 
Every library has scores of examples every 
year. Here is a small item picked at random 


that could have occurred in most public li- 


braries—regardless of size: after trying to 
breed a pet pigeon for two years, a patron 
reluctantly brought his problem to the Detroit 
Public Library. It developed he had pur- 
chased five pigeons over a two year period, 
placing each in successive order with his fine 
feathered friend. Nothing happened! He 
wanted a book. “One ans with pigeons,” 
he remarked with feeling, “is you can’t tell oe 
sex.” Perhaps a book might help. Well, 
really did and now he has two kinds of aa 
—small and large. 

However, employees in one division of an 
institution often are unaware of the significant 
contributions of those in other divisions. For 
example: a Music Division of a public library 
supplies music to a substantial number of 
churches every Sunday, yet relativ ely few em- 
ployees are aware of this fine service. How 
well employees respond to a public relations 
appeal often depends on how conscious they 
are of the institution’s importance. 

The final budget depends in a large measure 
on what the public thinks about the institu- 
tion. If convinced the library is an important 
function of good gov ernment, making a 
genuine contribution to the community, it will 
usually appropriate money accordingly. The 
library may not be able to accomplish all its 
objectives in public relations, just as it cannot 
in other areas, but it usually can accomplish 
certain minimum requirements; and good in- 
ternal public relations are within the reach of 
every library. The 5 is not so much: 
“Can you afford it?” “Can you afford not 
to have it?” 
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Personal service means: 


© prompt shipment from a stock of half a million books 
© speedy handling of backorders 

complete reporting on unavailable titles 

good discounts 


AND that certain friendliness that has been a watchword at 
PERSONAL from the time it was a one-room store to the present, 
when it is one of the nation’s largest jobbers 


We'll be glad to send you catalogs and complete information 


Che Personal Book Shop 


Wholesalers to the Book Trade 


285 Columbus Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 


Sn GBOIDY 


The World’s Largest Record Dealer 









1953 was a good year for our customers who benefited from our 





generous discounts of better than 30% below list price on 






LONG PLAYING RECORDS! 






1954 Will Be Even Bigger and Better! ! ! 









Top Quality Recordings, of course, from the largest and most 


comprehensive stock of long playing records in the world. 






Write today to Mr. B. Rosen, Educational Department, 
for your FREE copy of the 196-page LONG PLAYER. 








SAM GOODY e 235 West 49th Street - New York 19, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





“For anyone writing about Britain, or talking about Britain, or intending to 


write or talk about Britain, this handbook is a must.” 


ee Oat iT Lae Ola 


AN INVALUABLE 

REFERENCE BOOK FOR TOURIST, 
BUSINESSMAN OR JOURNALIST 

... ANYONE INTERESTED IN BRITAIN 


* ee 
Britain 
AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


The new 1954 edition of a handbook originally prepared by the British 
Government to keep its overseas officials up to date about their own 
country—now available to the general reader in the U.S.A. 
Written in popular, readable style, it contains a wealth of factual 
information not found in guide books. 
This official handbook contains chapters on The British Isles, Government and 
Administration, Defense, Public Services, Finance, Science, Trade and Industry, 
Social Welfare, Religion, The Arts, The British Press, etc. as well as a biblio- 
graphy, index and many maps. 

Cloth—approx. 300 Pages. Price $2.00 postpaid 

THE POPULAR WAR HISTORIES 


A series of informative and easily read histories of various campaigns in 
World War Il, written by world-famous authors. 


ARMS AND THE MEN }y Eric Linklater 
GREECE AND CRETE by Christopher Buckley 
CAMPAIGN IN ITALY by Eric Linklater 
NORWAY-COMMANDOS-DIEPPE 

by Christopher Buckley 
N.W. EUROPE by John North 


Complete catalogues of publications from Britain 
available exclusively through B.1.S. 


will be sent on request. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


SALES SECTION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza © New York 20, N. Y. 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 















FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 


. . . AS BUILT with second thoughts, reforming 
what was old!” is the title of David McCord’s 
reflections on the centennial anniversary of the 
Boston Public Library. Those of you who have 
ever lived in Boston and those who have not will 
want to read this delightful tribute. 

Goop Lists of readable books for adults are hard 
to find. The NYPL in its Bulletin for November 
and subsequent issues have just such a list, called 
“Easy Reading for Adults,” chosen by a Workshop 
Group of the Library. Reprints for a price may 
be available. “Materials for the Retarded Reader” 
by Cloy Hobson and Oscar Haugh in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Bulletin of Education for Novem- 
ber and “Reading is Fun” by Pauline Matthews 
and Helen Perdue in the LJ for December 15, 
contain book lists for the reluctant reader in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

BASIC MICROPHONE techniques are given in 
Kenneth Christansen’s article in the Missouri Li- 
brary Association Quarterly on “Librarians’ Effec- 
tive Use of Radio.” The Texas Library Associa- 
tion’s Publicity Handbook also gives aids in pre- 
senting the library over radio, TV and in the press. 
Obtainable from the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, 
Tex. 

CoopEeRATION, one of the keynote words of the 
present library era, is the subject of the December 
issue of Public Libraries. Particularly helpful will 
be Dorothy Smith’s bibliography on “Working 
Together.” 

“CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 1953” appearing in the New 
Republic for December 7 by Frances Henne and 
Mary K. Eakin will interest children’s and school 
librarians not only for the list of books but for 
the meaty discussion of publishers’ series. 

NEW INTERESTING handbooks from college li- 
braries are: “Look To Your Library” (U. of Neb.); 
“Getting Around in Your University Library” (U. 
of Ariz.); and “How It Can Serve You” (Kan. 
State T.C.). 

PLANNERS OF NEW or remodeled library build- 
ings will want to read the December 15 issue of 
Library Journal. Included are articles on Georgia’s 
new college libraries and on modernizing monu- 
mental buildings. 

The Directory of the Association of American 
Library Schools for 1953 can be secured for $2.00 
from the editor, R. H. Shove, Division of Library 
Instruction, University of Minnesota. Reports of 
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Easy Reading 





meetings and newsletters of AALS are available 
on a subscription basis of $1.50 each from Mrs. 
Virginia Lacy Jones, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta Univ. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIANS will want to see “Selected 
Books for Small and Medium-sized Reference Col- 
lections,” compiled and edited by Donald Barrett 
in Minnesota Libraries for December. 

NEW ATTRACTIVE STAFF manuals have been 
issued by the Inman E. Page Library at Lincoln 
University (Jefferson City, Mo.) and Gates Me- 
morial Library (Port Arthur, Tex.). 

The Farmington Plan Handbook is now avail- 
able for $2.50 from the Assoc. of Research Li- 
braries, Indiana Univ. Library, Bloomington. 

How Is YOUR LIBRARY serving labor and in- 
dustry? Read what New York State libraries are 
doing in a round-up article, entitled “How Public 
Libraries are Serving Labor and Industry” in the 
Industrial Bulletin (N.Y. State Dept. of Labor's 
magazine) for October. 

SUGGESTED CHANGES in publishing practices was 
the topic for a panel discussion at SLA in Toronto. 
A summary of these improvements are included 
in the November issue of Special Libraries. 

PRACTICAL ADVICE on planning, setting up, and 
maintaining a church library is contained in the 
Church r+ deat Handbook, published by the Chris- 
tian Education Partner Service, Box 535, Montrose, 
Calif. (price $3.96 with shelf tabs; $3.76 without). 

CATALOGERS WILL want to see A Manual of 
Cataloging Practice for Catholic Author and Title 
Entries by Oliver L. Kapsner (Catholic Univ. of 
America Press, $2.00). These are supplementary 
aids to the ALA and Vatican library cataloging rules. 

Two NEw attractively illustrated reports are 
worthy of attention: “Battling for Brooklyn” 
(Brooklyn P L) and “More Power” (Newark, N.]J.) 
P L, 1946-1952). 

Mystery story fans will want to read Humming- 
bird’s latest escapade in “The Affair at the Square” 
by Donald Tanasoca in Wilson Library Bulletin 
for December. (An earlier mystery, “Honeysuckle 
for Hummingbird” appeared in the November 
1951 WLB). Also in WLB for Dec. is a detective 
story by Lawrence Clark Powell, “Stop Thief,” and 
a thoughtful article by Virginia Peterson on “Does 
Our Literature Mirror American Life.” 

A Librarian has made the New Yorker. The 
editorial page of the November 7 issue pe a 
good word profile of Herbert F. Ricard, a librarian 
from the Queens Borough Public Library, borough 
historian, and square dancer. 
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The West in Fiction 


Jay MONAGHAN 


PerHars you know the story about the 
shabbily dressed man who walked with all 
the assurance that goes with new and well- 
pressed clothes. The smiling arrogance in his 
glance suggested that he might have eaten 
something that agreed with him—or perhaps 
drunk it. Under one arm he carried a shoe box 
and when asked what it contained, he said, 
“A mongoose.” 

“And why do you carry a mongoose?” 

The man explained that he had _ been 
troubled lately by seeing snakes. “Those 
snakes aren’t real,” he was told, and the man 
replied, “Neither is the mongoose.” 

That, I think, is the best definition of “The 
West in Fiction’—something that we believe 
in although we know it is not so. Bernard 
DeVoto has pointed out that the literature of 
the prosperous and garden-like East drips with 
defeatism, pessimism, and futility. But, read 
about the desolate spaces where the per- 
centage of failures has been unusually high, 
where you can look farther, see less, and where 
little if anything can live naturally—out there, 
where parched winds rattle loose boards on 
deserted homestead shacks, the literature al- 
ways sings of success, prosperity, optimism. 
Men of property are cattle-kings, sheep-barons, 
and their hired riders seem romantic as the 
shining knights Tennyson molded out of 
mediaeval brutes in armor. In the fiction of 
this idyllic West, virtue always triumphs and 
meanness is shot down for being too slow on 
the draw. You all know the pattern. 

In Tucson, Arizona, there has recently been 
organized the Western Writers of America 
Association, dedicated to “educating pub- 


lishers, book reviewers, and the reading pub- 
lic” concerning the importance of western 
fiction. 


An optimistic program, surely, from 


consultant for the Wyles 
Collection of Lincolnonia at 
the University of California 
Santa Barbara College is the 
author of several books on 
the Civil War Period. He 
has also contributed to nu- 
merous historical journals. 
The above was a speech 
presented at the 1953 Los 
Angeles Conference. 
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the land where people are so altruistic they 
call a jackass a Rocky Mountain canary! West- 
ern fiction, as this writers’ association and most 
of us understand the term, refers to rootin’, 
tootin’, two-gun shootin’ American cowboy 
tales. 

This wooly writing technique is now used 
for adventure stories far removed from the old 

cattle range. Recently I did some research 
for a motion-picture company, and one thing 
I learned was that King Solomon’s Mines is 
called a “western” by the trade. So is the 
African Queen according to the scenario 
writers’ formula. The reason is obvious to all 
of you, I’m sure, and I wish that I had time 
this morning to recount what I heard about 
some of the problems of these African “west- 
erns.” The fight scene between the native 
chiefs in King Solomon’s Mines was reshot 
after the company on location had returned to 
Hollywood. A family of those long-legged 
Latukas was flown to Culver C ity and dropped 
into a ready-made thatched hut where they 
would feel at home. That much was easy, but 
providing their usual diet of warm milk mixed 
with hot blood became a real problem, and 
great care had to be used to avoid upsetting 
their stomachs. But I’m off the subject. 

This morning I want to consider, with you, 
some western fiction that is not true “western.” 
First I must eliminate such writers as Jack 
London, Gertrude Atherton, and Ambrose 
Bierce, westerners who dealt with non-west- 
ern subjects. 

Others are more difficult to classify. Should 
we include Upton Sinclair? Author of one 
book for almost every one of his 75 years of 
life, this prolific Californian made his name 
with a Chicago stockyard story, The Jungle— 
non-western topic. His Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Dragon’s Teeth is not a western either, but his 
little-known Oil is a novel laid in Southern 
California and must be included. Should 
Children of God, that Mormon story by Idaho's 
Vardis Fisher, be classed as fiction or is it 
homeopathic history? In either case it’s easy 
to take. And how: about Berkeley’s George 
Stewart? He teaches English but is best 
known for his skillfully written books on travel, 
history, and popular science. At the University 
of Washington, Archie Binns has made a name 
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for himself with The Land is Bright and 
Mighty Mountain. 

The “West in Fiction” will be limited in this 
paper to literature growing out of the nation’s 
expansion westward 
across the _ great 
plains after the Civil 
War. I’m not for- 
getting that Timothy 
Flint wrote The 
Shoshone Valley, a 
two - volume novel 
about the Oregon 
country and moun- 
tainmen before 1830, 
and that the first 
dime-novel was pub- 
lished in 1861, but 
these were not the 
“West in Fiction” as 
we know it. The 
type of writing we 
have learned to 
think of as the “West 
in Fiction” began 
with the industrial 
prosperity created 
by the  trans-Mis- 
souri pioneers’ demand for everything from 
steel girders to Montgomery Ward Mother- 
Hubbards. This period of expansion differed 
from America’s earlier westward ho! Frontiers- 
men for the first time left the screened privacy 
of forests and lush prairies to enter the flat and 
treeless plains, where neighbors for two miles 
around could watch everything a family did— 
a new situation unusually trying for women, 
according to historian Walter Prescott Webb, 
no writer of fiction. In this era the first rail- 
road reached California. Gold and silver in 
hitherto unheard of quantities were mined in 
Nevada, Montana, and Colorado. Surplus 
money brought prosperity, full employment— 
inflation, too. Immigrants blackened the decks 
of every vessel from abroad. Capital, both 
American and English, exploited our minerals, 
our forests, and—most important—our grazing 
ranges. 

The mines, the livestock, and the forests 
then, and in that order, were the progressing 
back drops for the “West in Fiction” as we 
know it now. Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
are best remembered in the dawn of this new 
day, yet I wonder if either of these prophets 
received as much honor in California as the 
Cherokee, John Rollin Ridge, who wrote so 
convincingly about a fictitious Mexican bandit, 
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Joaquin Murieta. Bancroft and Hittell soon 
included this fictional outlaw as a real person 
in their California histories and a man’s head, 
pickled and labeled as Murieta’s, was exhibited 
in San Francisco. But this western fiction had 
little effect on literature in the rest of the 
United States while Bret Harte’s Luck of 
Roaring Camp, his Outcasts of Poker Flat, and 
Mark Twain’s Jumping Frog received national 
recognition. The first reminded readers that 
women of easy virtue were human beings sus- 
ceptible to the same emotions as others of their 
sex—a favorite theme of Harte’s in his mid- 
Victorian age, similar to John Keats's appre- 
ciation of the sensitivity of common people in 
the age of Lord Byron. Ernest Haycox has 
been particularly successful in using this Bret 
Harte motif in “Stage Coach” which received 
double recognition by being screened. Elliot 
Paul used it successfully again in Ghost Town 
of the Yellowstone. 

Mark Twain set the standard for humor in 
western fiction. Of course neither broad hu- 
mor nor fancy women were new to literature. 
Defoe’s Roxana was at least a 150 years older 
than Bret Harte’s Cherokee Sal or his Duchess. 
Moreover, that kind of women do not improve 
with age. Mark Twain’s style of humor dates 
back at least to Fielding and Cervantes. It 
had been fixed in American print by Davy 
Crockett as a characteristic of Mississippi Val- 
ley backwoodsmen as early as 1836. But 
Mark Twain made this humor his own and 
took it east at an unusually receptive period in 
our history. 

The code beyond the horizon was hard for 
easterners to understand, yet it fascinated them. 
And with the stories of the new and different 
land across the ranges came Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s Ramona, selling 400,000 copies before 
the presses stopped thumping out the first edi- 
tion. Yet sympathy for the Indians did not 
originate with Helen Hunt Jackson. A score 
of forgotten books of fiction had taken the 
Indians’ part in the Seminole War but none 
started such a swell of resentment. Oliver 
LaFarge’s Pulitzer Prize winning Laughing 
Boy, Edwin Corle’s Fig Tree John, and How- 
ard Fast’s story of the Cheyenne Indians, The 
Last Frontier, are recent echoes of this indig- 
nation. 

After the literary exploitation of gold, and 
the Indian, cattle ranching drew the attention 
of fiction writers, and the cowboy became the 
keystone of western romance. The cowboy 
was not born in a day. Much experimenting 
was required with him in fiction before 1902 
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when Owen Wister combined the correct ele- 

ments in The Virginian to start a chain reac- 

tion which still shows little sign of subsiding 
after fifty years. 

I hope I shall be 

excused for devoting 

"y more than my al- 

i) ) lotted space to 

Owen Wister for my 

yy father was  associ- 


ated with him in the 


(255 law and I may be 
= able to tell a few 
eet tin things about him 
—_— new to you. As you 


| acters in Red Men 
_| ESSN TERS :| and White and in 
= Lin McLean closely 
resemble the men in 
Mark Twain's Roughing It. Another of his 
models was Prosper Merimee’s Carmen—a book 
peculiarly difficult to find today in English. 
The Spanish desert setting and the outlaw 
riders were remarkably similar to the Arizona 
Owen Wister visited on his vacations. Wister’s 
stroke of genius appeared in the character of 
his hero. The Virginian was the first live cow- 
boy to be a thorough gentleman. Francis Park- 
man, in the Oregon Trail, described his guide, 
Henry Chatillon, as one of nature’s noblemen 
but most frontiersmen had been drawn in the 
coarse lines of ruffians. I don’t have to tell you 
that Owen Wister’s interpretation set the West 
on fire. Remember that many ranchers in those 
days before cars, radios, planes, and TV sets 
amused themselves by reading. In no time 
cow ponies across Wyoming were named 
Monte and everyone practiced calling his 
horse a “hawse.” 

The strenuous life, the love of outdoors, the 
architectural era of upstairs sleeping porches, 
stimulated a galaxy of other writers to turn 
their attention to western fiction, and several 
books of that day have left their mark. Emer- 
son Hough began his series of westerns, re- 
creating the mountain trappers, the Overland 
Trail, and Lewis and Clark’s expedition in 
the fading sunset light of his Victorian time. 
Note the transition in fiction of these moun- 
tain men in the next half century and how 
different they became in Harvey Fergusson’s 
Wolf Song and Alfred Guthrie’s Big Sky. The 
change in juveniles in the same period is less 
striking. Ernest Thompson Seton’s Wild 
Animals I Have Known. and his Lives of the 


have noticed, his 
A 
a ‘ »\ early western char- 
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Hunted, both western wilderness adaptations 
of Black Beauty and Beautiful Joe, shocked 
nature lovers at the turn of the century by 
reminding them that virtually all wild life dies 
violently. These stories still draw handker- 
chiefs from the pockets of gently reared young- 
sters. Note them along with Will James's 
Smokey and Mary O’Hara’s My Friend Flicka 
for examples of the best western juveniles 
through the years. Also compare Thompson 
Seton's work with that of Anya Seton’s Tur- 
quoise, a “western” streamlined to flaming 
youth very different from the sexless pattern 
which allows a cowboy to pet and kiss his 
horse but never his best girl. 

Another notable founder of western fiction 
of the “sleeping porch period,” was Stewart Ed- 
ward White—a man from the Midwest who 
moved to Santa Barbara and finally, for a 
time, to Central Africa. This outdoor member 
of the conservation school of writers made his 
name with the Blazed Trail the same year that 
Owen Wister’s Virginian appeared. His The 
Claim Jumpers the year before, and his arctic 
Silent Places fixed him permanently in the con- 
stellation of outdoors stars. With The Pass, 
Arizona Nights, Rose Dawn, and Rules of the 
Game he added to the growing fiction of the 
West. White differed from the muckrakers of 
his time by admiring big business and dynamic 
football heroes. 

His novels contain hints for campers, cook- 
ery recipes, suggestions for rigging pack sad- 
dles, several devices for hobbling horses at 
night and a method of keeping a pack-string 
in line with a slingshot—all practical ideas tied 
up in one package as a rattling good adven- 
ture story. 

In direct contrast to the optimistic and prac- 
tical fiction of Stewart Edward White, readers 
of that day were offered the somber books of 
Frank Norris and some ten years later stories 
of decadent social life by Kathleen Norris, his 
sister-in-law. Frank Norris’s description of 
the railroad Octopus, his The Pit and McTeague 
rank with the best early western realism. In 
the latter, Norris’s first book, the scene begins 
in the slums of San Francisco and ends with 
dramatic tragedy in Death Valley. Yet I 
always feel as I read it that the story might 
have been as appropriately laid in C hicago, 
New York, or London with the death scene 
back of the “yards,” in the Hoboken marches, 
or on the Lancashire Moors. 

Another of the great writers of half a cen- 
tury ago who set the fashion for western fiction 
was O. Henry. His Heart of the West remains 
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and although William Sydney Porter 
was obviously ignorant of many details of a 
cowboy’s work he drew a more convincing 
picture of the range-west than many ranch- 
born Eugene Manlove Rhodes, to 
name one of the best. In story after story, O. 
Henry mastered the whiplash ‘ending. In his 
pages the reader can smell hot sand, hear the 
rattle of chaparral against wooden stirrups, and 
close the volume to pick cactus spines from 
his legs. The Princess and the Puma is a 
nugget from the pear country south of San An- 
tonio. A stockman may criticize the br: inding 
in Hearts and Crosses but not the drama. 

Close on the heels of these writers came 
Zane Grey, Harold Bell Wright, and Mary 
Austin—all of them western as sagebrush. 
They wrote what people who like their kind 
At the same time a New York 
boy, Clarence Mulford, started his synthetic 
Bar-20 yarns with the character, Hopalong 
Cassidy, who has outlived all other cowboys. 
In a different vein, Willa Cather’s Lost Lady 
is a western that is not a western. The story 
could be placed anywhere as well as on a 
western division of the Burlington, There 
seems to be something very unwestern about a 
study of disillusion in a growing boy as he 
discovers slowly that his beautiful and un- 
touchable ideal of charming womanhood is 
only moist clay. This poignant story seems 
more appropriate for an older and more shel- 
tered civilization than the expanding West. 
a yr in real life occurred 
in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, and it is said 
that Miss Cather got her idea from it. Whether 
she did or not, the story has proved itself truly 
regardless of my own definition to 
the contrary. Another of Willa Cather’s pio- 
neering ventures into the western field was 
My Antonia and I'm not forgetting Oh Pioneers 
and Death Comes for the Archbishop. O. E. 
Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth and Mari San- 
doz’ Old Jules conform to this new pattern, 
which was popular at that time in the deep 
South as well as the West. Remember Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts’ Time of Man? How dif- 
ferent was the West described by these writers 
in the 1920’s from the vacation land of Owen 
Wister two decades earlier! Edna Ferber’s 
able pen wrote in a different slant about the 
Oklahoma run” in Cimmaron. 

Then in 1935 H. L. Davis struck a new, al- 
though ime tune from the old western 
bell. Honey in the Horn depicted the pio- 
neers of Oregon, gone to seed and rattling on 
their withered stalks. The book lacks a tight- 
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knit plot, suspense, and fast action, but un- 
conventional language spices every page and 
the, variety of gaudy characters warms a 
reader like some old patchwork quilt. You all 
remember the unfortunate girl who did so 
want a beau but when she was nervous her 
stomach rumbled and whenever she met a new 
boy she was nervous. Always Davis touches 
life with a serio-comic wand. 

The most notable exponent of whimsey in 
western fiction is John Steinbeck. Tortilla 
Flat, Grapes of Wrath, Cannery Row, and 
East of Eden belong to California as much as 
the smell of fish does to Seattle. Personally I 
like best his less known The Pearl. A few 
lines in Of Mice and Men have haunting 
verity. Remember how Old Candy complains 
about hi ving his decrepit dog shot because “I 
had him so long”—a classic line surely. Re- 
member, too, when he whines about the men 
squandering their money down at Susy’s place. 
“She set yu down in a big chair with all them 
girls around and the first thing yu know yu-ve 
blowed a month’s w ages in one night.” Then 
George replies: “Sure I know. But I can't re- 
member how m: ny months’ pay I’ve drawed 
and | can't never ferget one night I spent at 
Susy’s : 

A recent addition to this western whimsey 
school is Dan Cushman’s Stay Away Joe. 
Here is an up-to-date story about the Big In- 
dian who returns to Montana from Korea with 
an appetite for white women and firewater as 
well as a fresh scalp for his 105-year-old grand- 
daddy. The book is a cross, if youll excuse 
a stockman’s term, between Jesse Stuart and 
Honey in the Horn. Like so many crosses, it 
has not lost the vitality of either progenitor. 
And while we are considering western fiction 
that seems to have been sired in the South, 
let's take James Stevens’ Big Jim Turner from 
the shelf. Here’s a pseudo-Sandburg book 
dealing with cattle-ranching, logging, freight- 
ing, dry-farming, and labor unions. 

A feminine companion to Big Jim Turner is 
Allis McKay’s They Came to a River. This 
story of a sweet and placid little girl reared 
in the same poor surroundings as Big Jim 
Turner shows how different the same scene 
may look to two individuals. Like so many 
of these neo-westerns, this book constantly re- 
minds the reader of the rural South. Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings’ characters would feel as 
much at home in Allis McKay’s pages as Ers- 
kine Caldwell’s poor whites would be with 
James Stevens’ or John Steinbeck’s westerners. 

Big and hands pistol-packing cowboys seem 
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to be entirely absent from the West of these and 
other fiction writers. Thomas Savage's big 
cattle ranching story, The Pass, mentions a 
gun in only one chapter , as I recall, and in it 
the ranchman pulls it from a scabbard to kill 
a wolf that raids his calf-pen—and decides not 
to shoot. The Pass and Savage’s Lona Hansen 
are written with convincing power and a 
feminine touch. His style has a musical qual- 
ity and there is a fee ‘ling of impending doom, 
somehow reminiscent of Sigrid Undset’s Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter. Savage's characters are 
always lonely, afraid and uncertain. The en- 
grossing things in their lives are what a 
woman wears and how she looks, whether the 
husband or the wife drives the car. Who gives 
the orders and who appears to do so is a 
constant family issue. 

But it would be a mistake to believe the 
old-fashioned shooting western story a thing of 
the past. Clarence Budington Kelland’s for- 
tieth book, Tombstone, barks in recent months 
with familiar gun-play, and Tom Lea’s Won- 
derful Country describes life on the border 
when powder-smoke smelled stronger than 
gasoline. 

The mystery story, too, has gone west and 
western. Mary Roberts Rinehart tried one on 
Jackson Hole many years ago. Erle Stanley 
Gardner—your speaker on Monday’ s program 
—writes western mysteries that make what hair 
I still have, stand on end. It might be argued 
that these stories are not dependent on a 
western setting. This I believe, but it is hard 
to find anything new in the West that is 
unique. Were told by blurb writers that 
Edna Ferber’s Giant—a good novel surely—is a 
new picture of Texas cattle people metamor- 
phosed by the discovery of oil. Texans, we 
are told, resent the picture and buy the book 
to criticize and complain. Preposterous pub- 
licity, for O. Henry’s Seats of the Mighty, pub- 
lished in 1903, made fun of Texans and their 
oil-money! Remember he tells how they 
bought gold watches to see how far they 
could throw them? So let’s question anything 
in fiction that is advertised as new. 

However, Dillwyn Parrish—a brother of the 
artist Maxwell—in his Praise the Lord seems 
to have cultivated a new field around Aimee 
Semple McPherson’s Four Square Gospel. 
The locale of Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One 
and Aldous Huxley’s After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan could be nowhere but in Cali- 
fornia. The former is a satire on death and 
burial in a progressive cemetery the author calls 
Whispering Glades. Every thing about death 
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here must be standardized and pleasant. A 
patron orders by number the expression he 
wants morticians to fix on a loved one’s face. 
Waugh’s principal character, the head-morti- 
cian, loves a girl down the assembly line who 
paints the corpses’ cheeks. She is unhappy, 
suffering over the futility of her art. It is 
so sad to know that her best creations are 
destined to be buried in a few hours. The 
head-mortician tries to reassure her and ex- 
presses the best in himself via the beaming 
countenances on the corpses he sends down 
the line but his love is hopeless. She has been 
to college where she learned academic lan- 
guage if not its meaning. She’s earnest, pretty, 
and also pretty stupid. She can’t forget the 
man who works in a crematorium for pets, al- 
though she admits to herself that he’s unethi- 
cal and the worst of it is, she too feels unethi- 
cal when she’s with him. Moreover, she 
doesn't quite like his business practices, espe- 
cially that one of sending all patrons a memory- 
card on the anniv ersary of a pet’s cremation— 
a greeting card saying: “Your little Fido is 
wagging his tail at you in heaven today.’ 

That’s the “hold-card” in the story, as a 
western writer might say. You see now what 
is going to happen. The girl kills herself and 
the head-mortician, to preserve a happy atmos- 
phere in Whispering Glades, spirits her body 
to the pet crematorium where it is properly 
reduced to ashes, and each year thereafter he 
receives a nicely decorated card reminding 
him, “Your little friend is wagging her tail at 
you in heaven today.” 

I ask you, could that be anything but a 
Britisher’s view of culture in California? An- 
other typical California theme for fiction is 
the flower business—California’s third largest 
industry. As early as 1915 Sidney H. Bur- 
chell wrote Jacob Peek, Orange Grower, a 
rare book today. Citrus fruit oun orange blos- 
soms are being replaced by more delicate 
horticulture in the hands of experts. This 
year Evelyn Wells has given us The Gentle 
Kingdom of Giacomo, a perfumed romance of 
the powerful Italio-Californians. 

The moving-picture industry, it seems to me, 
is typically western and it has been the back- 
ground for much fiction. From F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s several novels, Rupert Hughes’s Souls 
for Sale, Edgar Rice Burroughs’ The Girl 
From Hollywood to Robert Carson’s Magic 
Lantern, fiction writers have synchronized 
their pages from flicker, to sound, to techni- 
color, and now to third dimension plus pano- 
ramic screen with stereophonic sound. Harry 
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Overdue Finds 


WHEN you SAy that a book was meant to be read, you mean, for one thing, of course, that it 


was not meant to be studied. 


song, or a love ballad, o 

nor any argument, even, that moves vital in the field of action. 
things: they reveal themselves, 

not be forgotten or laid by. 

intimates. You devour a book meant to be read, 


you do not stay to see how. 


You do not study a good story, or a haunting poem, or a battle 
r any moving narrative, whether it be out of history or out of fiction— 


You do not have to study these 
They remain with you, and will 


The xy cling like a personal experience, and become the mind’s 
I I 


not because you would fill yourself or have 


an anxious care to be nourished, but because it contains such stuff as it makes the mind hungry 


to look upon. 


Neither do you read it to kill time, 


but to lengthen time, rather, adding to its 


natural usury by living the more abundantly while it lasts, joining another's life and thought to 


your Own. 


HARPER, 1916 
Submitted by: 


Western Illinois State College, 


Victor Schormann, periodicals librarian 


Macomb 


A book that is shut is but a block. 


Wooprow WILSON 
On Being Human 


THOMAS FULLER 


Jo 


Gnomologia: Adagies and Proverbs (1732), No. 23 


Submitted by: Eugene B. Vest, chairman Humanities 
Division, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 


University of Illinois 
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ALA member is 


“Overdue Finds,”’ 


If a quotation submitted by an 


by the member. Address quotations to 


Leon Wilson, who made us all laugh over 
Ruggles of Red Gap, joined the cinema fans 
with Merton of the Movies. 

Which way, I wonder, will writers of west- 
ern fiction turn next? Atomic explosions are 
peculiar to the great open spaces but as yet 
have little love interest. Experiments in cloud 
seeding for rain with silver iodide might revo- 
lutionize the area west beyond fictional im: igi- 
nation. The growth of Los Angeles is already 
outstripping in miraculousness the post- fire 
expansion of Chicago, but whether this sudden 
accumulation of people and of wealth will 
produce a phenomenon different from the 
Windy City remains to be seen. The airplane 
industry and milit iry installations—big business 
in itself—are also making great changes in the 
West but are they geographically unique? 
The future of the West in fiction is anybody’s 
guess. I shall not play the prophet. Better 
that I apologize for omissions in this paper of 
important fiction-writers of the past. More 
complete lists have been compiled by J. 
Frank Dobie for the Texas imprints, by Frank- 
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50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


lin Walker in Literary History of Southern 
California, in his San Francisco’s Literary Fron- 
tier, and by Larry Powell in his Land of Fic- 


tion. And don’t forget Joseph Henry Jack- 
son’s San Francisco Reader and Continent’s 
End. I wish that I might flick the pages of 


the future and give you a check-list of western 
books to come, half so good as any of these. 
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READING (from page 72) 

reading experiences as imitations of our own. 
That children’s experiences come from living 
as children may appear to be self-evident, but 
it is little understood at times by those who 
apply adult terms and situations to youth. “In 
our age of science,” says Lillian H. ‘Smith, “we 
have grown scientific about our children. 
They, as well, are reduced to formulas. We 
think of them in terms of [.Q.’s, of vocabulary 
range, of remedial reading. We present to 
them with great solemnity, but in words of one 
syllable, an explanation of the world about 
them exactly tailored to their capacities as we 
think we know them.’ 

If reading involves active participation, the 
experience of reading may be as real and vital 
for the child as that of making a new friend 
of his birthday puppy. I think of reading in 
the way Walt Whitman did when he said, 
“Books are to be called for and supplied on the 
assumption that the process of reading is not 
half-sleep, but in the highest sense an exercise, 
a gymnastic struggle; that the reader is to do 
something for himself.” If reading were a pas- 
sive process in children’s lives it would con- 
tribute little or nothing to growth. 

Teachers and parents often ask whether or 
not reading can change patterns of conduct, 
and the answer is not an easy one. Only a 
short time ago a group of social scientists, after 
studying the relationship of reading to citizen- 
ship, reported, “It is unlikely that a particular 
passage or book suddenly changes a man’s 
attitudes and opinions; as a matter of fact, 
most research in this area shows that people 
read in line with their predispositions and 
that reading re-enforces already esti ablished 
attitudes instead of changing them. If the 
emphasis is upon suddenness of change and if 
the problem is limited to adult reading, I must 
agree. But education is not a series of sudden 
changes; it is a long, slow process of growth 
utilizing all experiences which will foster it. 
I would remind the social scientists that these 
“predispositions and_ established attitudes” 
come from somewhere, and that children’s 
reading may help form desirable attitudes and 
correct harmful ones or vice-versa. Indeed the 
investigators themselves support this point of 
view in concluding at one point that “Much 
reading—and talking and listening and looking 
—may over a period of time, bring about 
changes in attitudes.” 

There is growing recognition among teachers 
and librarians that reading is a developmental 
process important because it contributes to the 
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expanding interests, needs, and activities of 
children. Furthermore, we now know that the 
teaching of reading involves many areas of 
learning, and that it influences and is influenced 
by all aspects of living and learning. Actually 
one of the major problems in working with 
children is to help them develop for themselves 
the means of choosing their own books. 
Growth in taste and in power of discrimination 
depends basically upon finding out for one’s 
self what is suitable and interesting. If child- 
ren are to acquire this power, we must give 
them an abundance of diversified, interesting 
reading materials from which they may se lect 
(or be guided to find) books consonant with 
their growing abilities and relevant to their 
expanding interests and needs. 

Children need breathing room in reading as 
in all aspects of living. Any tendency to con- 
dense reading into a small package through 
limitation of reading material stifles the verv 
purpose for which it may be the most useful. 
For anyone to try to limit the child’s reading 
to something “good” is to presuppose that the 
definition of “goodness” is seen with clarity by 
the adult who often recalls his own childhood 
but fails to see as clearly the youngster in the 
modern world. I do not mean to suggest that 
less worthy reading material should form the 
whole reading pattern of youth; standards are 
ae But I simply call to your atten- 
tion the fact that it would be difficult if not 
impossible to force adult standards upon child- 
ren even if we wanted to. We can, on the 
other hand, help children develop their own 
standards so that, in the end, their patterns 
of reading may resemble ours though the proc- 
ess of attainment is quite different. The in- 
terested (but often uninformed) observer of a 
child who appears to read nothing but wr 
comics rarely knows that the youngster has had 
little opportunity to learn how to find for him- 
self other types of reading materials. 

Few persons fail to see that the development 
of the power of self-selection on the part of 
children is a desirable goal, but many might 
wonder how we can be sure that worthy books 
will be selected. Of course there is little hope 
if teachers and others who are helping children 
do not know books themselves and do not have 
desirable standards for selection. It is dis- 
tressing to discover that often teachers who 
take many courses in the methodology of read- 
ing do not have an opportunity to have even a 
single course in children’s literature. One of 
the most Guide courses for prospective 
teachers is concerned with learning about 
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children’s books and~ having an opportunity 
to read literally hundreds of them. The 
American Library Association and = mg iny 
educational organizations publish dozens of ex- 
cellent book lists, but even the best of these 
do not take the place of first hand reading 
of children’s books by the teachers. 


The care that is needed in selecting books and 
in developing standards with children is illus- 
trated well by the book series which have be- 
come so popul: ir in recent years. Some of the 
series are excellent and many individual books 
are outstanding, but for any adult to recom- 
mend all books of the series simply because 
they are banded together under a series title 
is ridiculous. The individual title of any series 
must stand on its own feet, and its fitness must 
be determined by discovering its intrinsic 
merit. As has been pointed out many times, 
the name of a well-known author on the cover 
does not guarantee a well written book within. 

But as I have said, we must he ‘Ip children 
develop their own reading standards if the "y are 
to be able to select desirable books themselves 
and if reading is to receive a worthy leisure 
activity in later life. Sometime ago Armstrong 
Sperry wrote an article in which he considered 
this problem. He had been questioned about 
whether or not children will be concerned with 
the fundamental virtues of good living and 
consequently of good citizenship. Are they in- 
terested only in the excitement of the plot and 
the bravery of the hero or will they become 
aware of the less tangible but nonetheless real 
concepts of integrity, justice, compassion, and 
understanding? “When children in their books 
demand above all else a good story, a story 
where things happen and keep on happening, 
how are we going to get over to them these 
other, these intangible things? I can only tell 
you the way I tried it myself in a book. “It is 
a story of a boy who lived on a small island 
in the South Pacific, 7a who was profoundly 
afraid of the sea. » before his whole tribe 
of seafaring, ee oni he was branded 
as a coward. He came to realize that the only 
way he could win his proper place in the tribe 
as the son of a chief, and win also his own 
integrity, was to go out to face this thing he 
feared—to face it and conquer it or else be 
destroyed by it. Well, we went out to face it. 
And those of you who have read Call It Cour- 
age know what happened to that boy.” And 
what of the reaction of children to this beauti- 
fully written book and to its fundamental 
theme? Mr. Sperry recounts that from all over 
the country he received mail and other reports 
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pointing out that children were deeply con- 
cerned with the concepts he so carefully hi id 
made a part of the story. 

Over the years children’s classics have be- 
come classics because children have made 
them so. Just as with adult literature, the best 
children’s books are the enduring books. 
Given opportunity to develop reading patterns 
and desirable standards, children will reject 
the shoddy book as they will any other article. 
But we must allow for growth, realizing that 
the path is not short and easy and that m: ny 
mistakes will be made. Even though we use 
relevance to interests as one of the determining 
characteristics for recommending a book, we 
must realize that children’s interests are im- 
mature and undeveloped. We need to help 
them intensify certain interests, abandon some, 
and acquire ‘others through reading quite as 
much as through first hand experiences. 

Have we any assurance, however, that read- 
ing will change attitudes, opinions, and, even- 
tually, conduct? I have no faith in prescribing 
for childre n in this connection the one hundred 
books all children must read. But I would 
suggest many hundreds of books which many 
hundreds of children should read. Consider, 
for example, how children react to their friends 

books. In Caddie Woodlawn one finds a 
classic example of the influence reading may 
have on young readers; for many girls have 
found help in solving their own problems 
through discovering how Caddie handled hers. 
I have watched children’s faces while they 
listened to a good reader introducing them 
to Stephen Vincent Benét’s Western Wagons. 
I doubt that any child remained unmoved 
that the western movement of the American 
people would ever again be dull and lifeless to 
him. The youngster who reads Doris Gates’ 
Blue Willow is a different kind of person after 
he finishes it. He has a different viewpoint 
toward the migratory worker and he knows 
more of a remote kind of life. But he also has 
had an emotional experience he might never 
have had through first hand experience and he 
senses the dependence of living upon environ- 
ment, though half consciously, perhaps, and 
certainly in other words. 

Hundreds of similar examples of reading 
experiences may be found, and every month 
new books of great merit are being publishec d. 
Recently I have noticed such books as . . . And 
Now Miguel by Joseph Krumgold, in which a 
boy finds himself as an individual; The Ark by 
M: irgot Benary-Isbert, a story of a family re- 
building their lives in West Germ: ny. I have 
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had no opportunity to talk to any child who 
has read either of these books, but unless I am 
greatly mistaken they will be extremely popu- 
lar. 

My plea, then, is to help children find their 
own way in reading, develop their own high 
standards, discover for themselves that reading 
can and does compete successfully for their 
attention along with radio, television, and the 
movies. “There is small danger that today’s 
children will be any more willing to relinquish 
their literary heritage than the children of any 
day, so long as their own “good books’ are put 
within their reach,” says Lillian Smith. “The 
spirit of childhood in each generation is at- 
tracted to the spirit of the writers of those 
books who collectively have given them a 
children’s literature.” I am firmly convinced 
that here is a profound truth. 

We have all had the experience of having 
our lives changed somehow by a book. So, 
too, have children. In common, perhaps, we 
have had the experience given by Winifred 
Ernest Garrison: 


Softly I closed the book as in a dream 
And let its echoes linger to redeem 
Silence with music, darkness with its gleam. 


That day I worked no more. I could not bring 
My hands to toil, my thoughts to trafficking. 
A new light shone on every common thing. 


Celestial glories streamed before my gaze. 
That day I worked no more; but, to God's praise, 
I shall work better all my other days. 


In Conclusion 


In closing, it is well to remind ourselves that 
perhaps there is no more rewarding satisfaction 
than that which comes to those who can ef- 
fectively open the doors of good literature to 
children and youth. Teachers and librarians 
who move ahead toward this goal give no quar- 
ter in their attack upon their obstacles. They 
soon come to distinguish the giants from the 
windmills. The schools of America are full of 
success stories in this crusade, and the story of 
American education will continue to record the 
accounts of the extension of library service into 
the inner recesses of the private lives of our 
boys and girls. 





THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE, February, 1954 
features an article on school libraries: ‘How 
to Meet the Quest (K-12) for Knowledge," by 
Marion A. Bessette. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





THE CITY AND couNtTy School Library Super- 
visors have arranged a program of events in con- 
nection with the 9th Annual Conference of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment to be held in Los Angeles March 7-12, 
1954. The group has scheduled a program meet- 
ing Sunday, March 7, at the Women’s University 
C lub from 3-6 p-m. with a buffet supper at 5 p.m. 

The subject will be: The Library—A_ Materials 
Center. Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo, executive 
secretary of the American Association of School 
Librarians will be the speaker, followed by a 
panel discussion. 

Visits TO scHOOL libraries in Los Angeles and 
vicinity have been scheduled for Thursday, March 
11. There will be an AASL exhibit of curriculum 
and supervisory materials. School library super- 
visors will participate in many of the 64 Study 
Groups of the ASCD meeting centered around the 
theme “Creating a good environment for learning.” 

Mrs. DEANGELO will serve as resource person 
in the group on “Developing an effective instruc- 
tional materials center.” 

AASL expects to have reprints of all the school 
library material in this issue of the Bulletin made 
available for distribution to the AASA Convention, 
the ASCD Meeting, and to state and city school li- 
brary supervisors in quantity. Single ‘copies are 


available from the AASL Office. 


Mr. cCLirrt’s MEMO to Members for January 
carried the announcement of the grants made to 
libraries on the Fund for Adult Education’s Study 
Grant Program. The number of librarians apply- 
ing for grants on this program was disappointing in 
relation to the total number of applicants. We 
hope that next year more librarians will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to acquire training 
and experience in = area of library work where 
trained people are so badly needed. This office 
expects to have definite information regarding the 
program at an early date, affording us an oppor- 
tunity to better acquaint the profession with the 
purpose of the program. There were many mis- 
conceptions regarding it this time. 

THE PROGRAM is intended only for those people 
who are, or have a reasonable chance of becoming, 
professionals practicing in the adult education field 
in libraries. This office will ze glad to assist and 
advise in the formulation of a grant application, 
and to help find both study me field work situ- 
ations suitable to applicants’ needs. Any assistance 
given to applicants must take place be fore applica- 
tions are submitted. 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION Board and two members 
of the ALA Executive Board met at Headquarters 
for two days on December 4-5 to consider long 
range plans for the future of adult education in 
libraries. Their deliberations were based on find- 
ings immediately apparent from the Survey of 
Adult Education. These were: the need for train- 
ing; the need for stimulation and guidance in bet- 
ter and more extensive use of audio-visual materials 
in libraries; publications necessary in library adult 
education; evaluation of library adult education 
activities; evaluation of community needs and re- 
sources with a view to better library service. 

ON DECEMBER 5 representatives of the following 
boards and divisions met with the Adult Education 
Board to consider the contributions which they 
might make and to plan for overall cooperation on 
the work ahead: Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, Audio-Visual Board, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, Library Education 
Division, Public Libraries Division. Action on 
plans developed by this group will be materially 
aided by the FAE grant to the ALA Office for 
Adult Education. The group will also seek the 
assistance of many individuals and member units 
of the Association, and progress will be reported 
in the professional press. 


KARLINE BROWN, newly elected chairman of the 
Audio-Visual Board, spe nt a day at headquarters 
following the above meeting planning Board activi- 
ties for the coming year, particularly in reference 
to the Midwinter and Annual Conferences. 


THE counci. of National Organizations of the 
Adult Education Association of the U. S. held its 
second annual conference in Washington, D.C., on 
December 10-12. The conference theme was 
“Increasing Adult Education Effectiveness in the 
Community.” About 85 people representing ap- 
proximate ly 60 national organizations were present. 
ALA has been one of the organizations participat- 
ing in CNO from the beginning, and the activities 
of “the Council may be of interest to many librarians 
since this cooperation at the national level is what 
individual libraries are doing at the local level. 
CNO publishes a newsletter, and has just com- 
pleted a directory of organizations represented in 
the Council describing their purposes and pro- 
grams. This is available at $2 from Council Head- 
quarters at The Cooper Union, 4th Avenue and 
7th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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SURVEYING (from page 69 
passive attention. His out-of-school recrea- 
tional life is geared into the hourly and half- 
hourly breaks in the television schedule. 
Standard equipment in about every home 
where there is a child is a stack of old comic 
books, which seem to hold periodic interest as 
long as the two staples hold the pages together. 
Add to these two attractions the neighborhood 
movies and the organized recreational programs 
such as Cubbing and Scouting, to appreciate 
the odds the librarian faces in getting a good 
book to carry over beyond the school day into 
the child’s schedule. 

The reaction of librarians to all this is inter- 
esting. Some show their abhorrence of the 
television diet by refusing to admit the dis- 
pensing machine into their homes. While 
others find their own reading programs inter- 
rupted by the convincing ways of our Miss 
Brooks, Joe Friday, and Little Margie. Always 
appreciative of the value of good artistry in 
children’s books, in the case of the television 
and comic book the librarian now finds herself 
up é against the old Chinese adage that a picture 
is more effective than a thousand words—or at 
least more easily digestible. 


Extending Library Service 


This challenge to library service cannot be 
easily answered. It demands appreciation of 
the odds by teachers, librarians, and school 
administrators alike, with a coordinated at- 
tempt to elevate the enjoyment of good books 
to its rightful place. We will close this article 
with five suggestions which may stand as 
examples of those which are bound to come 
forward when school people co-operatively 
pool their thoughts and energies to extend the 
effectiveness of the library program. 


1. Extending the librarian’s influence. We all 
endorse the view that the library service is the 
lifeline of the teaching-learning stations represented 
by the classrooms, and that the flow is interactive. 
If the librarian is content to become only the 
servant of teacher study-dictates, then the unique 
ability of the librarian in the world of literature 
will never come to light; behind her counter she 
becomes a mere dispenser of books, a_literary- 
jerk, if you may—a function that just as well could 
have been handled by a clerk. 

Instead, she goes beyond the teacher’s program 
to share with children and youth her own rich 
fund of knowledge of books, securing in time the 
satisfaction of seeing these young people drop 
her hand as they move excitedly up this and that 
literary trail on their own. 

She encourages this by making her library a 
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most pleasant spot in the building, and herself 
a most pleasant and accommodating person to 
know and be with. She works hard to display the 
wares of her shop, and to send them out on trial 
with her young customers. Woe be unto these 
potentialities if she is satisfied to make her reputa- 
tion as disciplinarian or a custodian of books. 

To what extent the library deals in instructional 
aids other than printed materials will depend upon 
the local setting. We cannot generalize. The 
question of the library as a materials center is 
not one to be answered in an arbitrary manner. 
Let it be said that what the librarian does she 
should do well, and that more often than not her 
unique ability will be in the field of books not 
gadgets. 

As the young customers frequent her browsing 
room, the librarian can match books with interests. 
If she wants to take the next step in service, she 
can match books with abilities. Standardized test 
scores, filed in the office, enable her to move her 
literary operation to a level just a bit higher. 

She builds bridges between her library and the 
other libraries just as with the classrooms of the 
school itself. The eventual test of the service she 
has given pupils is the carry-over of their reading 
habits to these other libraries. Good school li- 
brarians never fail to introduce school children to 
these other centers. 

2. Providing book consultation service to parents. 
Parents are as anxious as teachers and librarians 
to advance good reading programs for the children. 
They often lack the ability to select books that 
meet the ve ry standards they are trying to advance. 
Schools have seldom provided consultation service 
in the selection of children’s books, but it is an 
inviting field for the school. The details of such 
a program await the ingenuity of teachers and 
librarians. 

3. The circulation of books through popular 
teachers. The school librarian is not necessarily 
the best party in all instances for “selling a book” 
to a pupil for leisure reading. Even when the 
school has a central library with a librarian, the 
value of teachers as middlemen in the distribution 
of books must not be overlooked. The close per- 
sonal relationship that grows up between teacher 
and child over a period of time in a given situation 
represents a natural connection in the library-to- 
child book circulation line. This calls for close 
working relationships between librarian and 
teacher, the free movement of books into the class- 
rooms, and the demise of the old idea that all 
books leaving the school have to be checked out 
across the library desk. 

4. Free reading in school hours. To prime the 
pupil's appreciation pump, a trick that works is to 
give time during the mo ge hours for ample sam- 
pling of books to be read in leisure time. This is 
a far cry from the old ‘ actice of handing the 
pupil a list of books from which he had to choose 
one for his monthly book report, and to give him 
no more time in school for the transaction than it 
took to go to the library to check it out. Browsing, 
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leading into reading for pleasure, demands time in 
the classroom schedule. If a child gets his nose 
through a noticeable portion of an_ interesting 
book, during the school day, checking out the book 
for home use comes naturally. 

5. The librarian as helping teacher. A good 
school librarian is a teacher in her own right, and 
once she has established her reputation teachers in 
the school realize that they cannot do the job alone. 
But a number of schools are always going to set 
up a librarian’s position as a part-time job, due to 
the small size of the school or to a limited school 


budget. This person may spend approximately 
half the school day in the library and half in the 
classroom. One natural teaching combination 


might be the service to children having reading 
difficulties, this helping role placing the librarian 
in a position to build up relationships that would 
carry over into the appreciation of the library as a 
storehouse of ple asant vicarious experie1 ices, 

Or again, the ability of the librarian in question 
might indicate that the teaching stint could better 
be spent with gifted children. The possibilities 
here for the introduction of reading programs seem 
almost unlimited. 





Our Card Catalog 


Smellie—History of local government 

Ball—Reclaimed rubber 

Wood—Travelling tree, and other stories 

Suggested by Clyde S. King, librarian, Atlantic 
Co. Library, May’s Landing, N.]. 





7 wasa mess! 


- . . dried out, powdery, 
cracked, shedding. | tried 
everything . . . grease, 
neatsfoot oil, castor 
oil, saddle soap, shoe 
polish and vanishing 
cream. Nothing helped. 
| began to crack up ai 
the hinges. My circulation 
was so low it was 1898 since anyone could give 
me a reading. When my covers started to dangle 
I thought | was finished. 
BUT— when Miss Fixit at the library gave 


me a shot of LIQUICK Leather 
I became a new book again. just one 
teaspoonful used with water did the trick. Best 
of all my beloved readers are back. 

You ought to try it if you know of 

any other book that needs help. 

$3-95 enough for 50 to 


100 volumes. 





16 oz. 
WILL BIND PAPERS AND \ 
MAGAZINES TOO. (| \ 


LA -Leather 


RV MUG aC Se 








CHALLENGE [from page 71) 
a guide in determining the size of the staff and 
this guide has been found fairly safe in the 
average situation. On the other hand, one 
librarian for 300 pupils may be too many if 
teachers, pupils, and administrators do not 
sense and utilize the library as an integral part 
of the learning situation. The reverse is also 
true. In a nearby University town, two full- 
time trained librarians with part time clerical 
help and an active pupil assistants group 
served a high school of no more than 325 
pupils and most of the time the staff had their 
“tongues hanging out.” A local elementary 
school of twelve teachers wondered five years 
ago what it would do with its large library 
room and a trained librarian one day a week. 
Now it is seeking enlarged quarters and a 
fulltime librarian, instead of one just for four 
days a week! The librarian in this case has 
been a teacher and knows classroom work. 
She knows boys and girls and she knows how 
to work with people. She is also a trained 
librarian who knows how to adapt her training 
to the needs of the particular situation. 
One of the responsibilities of a librarian is 
leadership in the selection of materials which 
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Tell Them You Saw 


are to be purchased. In this day when one 
court has ruled that a King James version of 
the Bible may not be pli wed in a school and 
another has decreed that all types of material, 
including communistic propaganda, are logical 
additions to a library, the problem becomes 
acute and one which actually devolves upon 
the administrator to solve. The wisdom of 
Solomon is needed, especially when there is 
external pressure relative to certain topics. 
The course of study in the particular school, 
the maturity of the pupils, and the funds avail- 
able for purchases, as well as pupil interests 
affect the selection. The American Association 
of School Librarians has considered a statement 
relative to the censorship of materials for the 
school library. There is perhaps no_ better 
criteria, however, than those adopted by the 
American Legion at its 1949 Convention. 
They are as follows: 

“Controversial materials are constructive, 
friendly to democracy, and nonsubversive 
when— 

1. Both the accomplishments and failures of 

democracy are examined. 

2. The individual’s rights as well as his obliga- 

tions are stressed. 
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3. Constructive recommendations for preventing 
the recurrence of undesirable results are de- 
scribed. 

4. The material helps pupils develop their own 
methods of propaganda analysis. 

5. Both sides of the issue are presented. 

6. Source material is admissible to a learning 
situation.” 


The efficient utilization of library materials 
requires adequately planned and executed 
quarters. The question has been raised as to 
how architects and administrators can be better 
informed on locating, planning, and equipping 
school libraries. There is a wealth of material 

print and an abundance of pictures. The 
administrator must be sold on the idea first 
and must list his recommendations for the 
architect even as he does for classrooms, for a 
health room, for cafeteria space, and for all 
the other areas that he wants included in the 
plans. And then he must stick to the premise 
that an adequate library must be included 
the proposed building. Among the sources 
which give help on the planning and equipping 
of the school library are: 

American Library Association, Dear Mr. Architect. 

Chicago: ALA. 1952. 

American Library Association, Planning School Li- 

brary Quarters. Chicago: ALA. 1950. 
Douglas, Mary P., Planning And Equipping The 

School Library. Raleigh, North Carolina: North 

Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 1949. 
Eaton, Anne T., Planning The School Library. 

New York: Library Bureau, Remington Rand. 

1952 
Especial attention is called to the color film- 
strip, SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS, avail- 
able from the ALA. One of the discussion 
group meetings at the February 1954 confer- 
ence of the American Association of School 
Administrators is being devoted to this topic. 

One of the acute problems is that of locating 
personnel properly trained and imbued with 
the philosophy to carry out an active service 
program in the library. A teacher-training in- 
stitution does not automatic: ally graduate a 
prospective teacher skilled in using materials in 
teaching, nor does an accredited library school 
automatically develop a librarian who under- 
stands schools and_ their programs. Perhaps 
neither institution has shown enough sympa- 
thetic concern for the problems and ne eds of 
the other. The philosophy that the school 
library is a service center for pupils and teach- 
ers must first be accepted by the library 
school. The faculty must be imbued with the 
importance of the school library and experi- 
enced in school library work. Guidance 
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counselors must encourage young people to go 
into school work and especially into the school 
library. People who teach are too often their 
own worst enemies in that they lack pride in 


their own profession. Teacher-tr: ining in- 
stitutions need to provide excellent campus- 
school libraries where prospective teachers can 
see good school libraries at work. Short term 
workshops on the techniques of using library 
materials in teaching encourage experienced 
teachers to improve their own skills and give 
librarians opportunities to know school needs 
better. The best school librarian is, as a rule, 
one who wanted to be a teacher and who 
selected school libraries as his field, much as 
another teacher may have selected music or 
primary grades or science or art. The school 
library as a service center is a relatively new 
idea, albeit an idea which is growing rapidly. 

Each time that another teacher experiences 
the value of true library service in the learning 
of boys and girls, the perimeter widens. Each 
time that a school librarian sees classroom 
activities develop and boys and girls grow in 
understanding and interest because of library 
service the boundary is lengthened. Beyond 
lies the horizon toward which they move. 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 

request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 


THE American College Bureau operates in all 


divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that oad librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NAT A 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


that you can increase 
the use of your library easily and economically by 
month-to-month displ ry of posters on bulletin 
boards in schools, meeting places, stores, banks, 
industrial plants, etc. The posters are 9” « 12”, 
printed in color, 


hobbies, 


LIBRI-POSTERS 


suggests 


covering many subjects: sports, 


busine ‘ss, recreation, ‘and self- improve- 


ment. You can select your own or order by the 
package. Prices range from 12%¢ per poster to 
25¢, depending on the quantity. For more in- 


formation, write to Haddon Wood Ivins, = 
of Libri-Posters, 56 Earl Street, Newark 9, N.]. 





methods, five different 


y three 
reduction ratios, and a choice of either 16mm or 35- 
min film is available in Recordak’s new Supermatic 
Interchangeable 
the film unit, provide reduction ratios of 40 to 1 


MICROFILMING by 


microfilmer. lens assemblies for 


At the 40 to 1 reduc- 
today, as 


to 20 to 1, using 16mm film. 
tion ratio, highest available ' many as 
28,000 3 x 5 card records can be microfilmed on 
100 foot roll of 16mm film. Feeder is built-in; 
documents up to 11 inches in length are accepted; 
all operating features and controls are located above 
desk level. For further information, 
Kodak Co., Editorial Service Bureau, 
N.Y. 

LiprARY BINDINGS by Huntting plus many at- 
tractive and economical special offers are publicize od 
in Huntting’s Monthly List. If you haven't been 
receiving this interesting little catalog, write to the 
H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Genuine SILK CHIFFON, so sheer and transparent 
that the finest print is clearly legible through it, 
will not deteriorate. It is used in libraries and 
historical societies for binding preservation 


write Eastman 
Rochester 4, 


and 


of rare materials. For more information write to 
Transparo P.O. Box 838, New Rochelle, 
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A RECORD PLAYER for yourself, or for your library 
should have a little something extra. V-M tri-o- 
matic phonographs offer complete; ‘ly automatic op- 
eration on all speeds, all sizes; automatic shutoff; 
positive record protection; intermix of any ten 
records of the same speed. Many of the fine 
radio-phonograph and TV combinations use V-M 
equipment, yet the so are low. See your local 
dealer or write to V-M Corporation, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

While we're on the subject, Gaylord’s has a 
complete line of materials and supplies for records. 
Albums, holders, labels, and a new record album 
bag for transit are available. Use their Music 
Binder, not in their 1953 catalog, for permanent 
protection for music in sheet or pamphlet form for 
listeners. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIES can attach 
microfilm strips to file or punch cards by use of 
plastic tracks on the card. This new way of at- 


taching and removing microfilm strips from file 
cards for re -ading in a microfilm reader can be used 
in many types of business and research records. 
A patent abstract service on cards is also available 
with or without microfilm systems. For further 
details, write to the Picturesort Company, 246 
Church St., New Haven 10, Conn. 

A sIGN s#iop in one box saves you the cost of 
professional sign painting, and offers complete 
fonts in nested “easy-to-pick” trays which form a 
portable kit. Re fills are available. You'll find 
more information in your Demco catalog, or write 
to Demco Libr: ary Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., or 
New adh 2, Conn. 

A NEW INVISIBLE mending tape called Scotch 
Permanent Mending Tape i is a cellulose acetate with 
a new type of adhesive which the manufacturer 
claims took 10 years to perfect. Manufacturer 
further claims that the tape will not yellow, will 
not shrink to cause sticky edges. Application in 
this office shows that it is actually “invisible” on the 
page. It is now available in utility rolls of %” x 
180” and %” x 1296”. Other widths will be an- 
nounced later by Demco. Short rolls are $4.22 for 
a carton of 12; long rolls are $1.68 per roll. Order 
from Demco, Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., or 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

SEND IN YouR suGGESTIONS. If you have found 
an article of equipment that increases efficiency or 
adds to the attractiveness of your library, we're 
sure that other librarians would like to hear about 
it. The column can be a clearing-house for items of 
new equipment or materials or new uses for old 
products. 
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The following statements were adopted by the 
Executive Board by mail vote: 


November 11, 1953 


Fund for Adult Education Grant Accepted 


Voted, That the American Library Association 
accepts the proposed grant of $15,000 per year 
for five years totalling $75,000 from the Fund for 
Adult Education, the grant to be used for the 
support of the ALA Office for Adult Education. 

It was further voted, That Executive Board of 
the American Library Association expresses _ its 
deep appreciation to the officers of the Fund for 
Adult Education for the Fund’s helpful and con- 
tinuing assistance to the work of ALA in the field 
of adult education. The grants made to ALA by 
the Fund since 1951 have enabled the Association 
to carry on programs which have developed and 
extended the role of the library in adult education. 
The ALA and the librarians of the country have 
greatly welcomed the opportunity to join with the 
Fund for Adult Education in this important field 


ot endeavor. 
November 13, 1953 


Field Foundation Grant to Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom 


Voted, That the American Library Association 
accepts from the Field Foundation the proposed 
grant of $3000, or as much thereof as shall be 
needed, contingent upon the raising of matching 
funds from other sources before September io. 
1954, the funds to be used toward the work of 
the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 


December 14, 1953 


ALA Representative to American Library in Paris 


Voted, That the Hon. Lewis Einstein be desig- 
nated an ALA representative to the Board of 
Trustees of the American Library in Paris for the 
three-year term expiring 1956, replacing ALA’s 
former designate, William R. Tyler, resigned. 


December 14, 1953 


Authorization Granted 


Voted, That Leroy Gaertner, ALA Chief Ac- 
countant, be authorized to sign ALA checks in 
addition to David H. Clift, Anita M. Hostetter, 
Pauline Love, Grace Stevenson and Leo Weins. 


The following additions or changes should be 
made in the December 1953 ALA Bulletin in 
order to keep the membership posted on the 


4 
various ALA groups: 


ALA Council, pages 533 through 538 
Florida State Library Association: Mrs. Ander- 
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son’s address was incorrectly listed. She is li- 
brarian at Lincoln High School Library, Talla- 
hassee. ' 

Illinois Association of School Librarians: Mrs. 
Dilla W. MacBean, Division of Libraries, Chicago 
Public Schools. 

Indiana Library Association: Two Councilors 

Bard and insert George A. Curtis, Public Li- 
brary, La Porte (1957). 

Indiana Library Trustees Association: Mrs. 
Fred A. Borns, 620 Tyler St., Gary (1957). 

Kentucky Library Association: Louise Galloway, 
School Library Consultant, Frankfort (1957). 

Minnesota Library Association: Two Councilors 

Watkins and insert Raymond Shove, University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis (1957). 

Wyoming Library Association: N., Orwin Rush, 
University of Wyoming Library, Laramie (1957). 


Committees and Boards, pages 538 through 548 


Board of Education for Librarianship—Subcom- 
mittee on Recruiting: Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md., chairman, Dorothy 
F. Deininger, Isabella Jinnette, Reverend James J]. 
Kortendick, Nettie B. Taylor. 

Federal Relations: Omit Virginia Chase (1954). 

Federal-State Relations Committee: Substitute 
L. Quincy Mumford for John B. Kaiser. 

Friends of Libraries: Add Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Cudworth (1955). 

Library Legislation: As of January 1, 1954 the 
address of Harold Hacker, chairman, will be 


Rochester Public Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


Joint Committees, pages 549 through 554 


Library Work as a Career—Ohio Library Associ- 
ation: Substitute Gertrude R. Linnenbruegge for 
Mary McCann. 

NEA-ALA: Substitute Mrs. Hazel Webster 
Byrnes (1958) for Mrs. Florence Craig. 





Education Conference Theme: 
School Library 


On March 5, 1954, the Secondary Education 
Board will hold its annual conference at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City. This meeting 
will be attended by administrators and faculty 
representing some 350 private independent 
schools throughout the country. 

The theme of this year's conference is “The 
Library in the Independent School” and every 
effort is to be made to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the freedom to read and the active 
use of libraries in the independent schools of 
the Board’s membership. The well-chosen 
theme of Columbia University’s Bicentennial 
“Man’s right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof” will enter into every section meeting 
of this two-day conference. 
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FOR LIBRARIES! Frac and Jnexponsiwe 


Our players are equipped with an extra jack M 1 i f 
for individual earphone listening to be used ate ria $ or 
in Libraries, Speech Classes, etc. ° e 


ALL SPEEDS 


78—33!/;—45 RPM 
ALL SIZES 






WG Tin kecare 50¢ 


Sources of Peas Sources of Free and In- 
7—I7'/2 inches sad ieepeioe expensive Teaching Aids 
TEACHING 
ALL KINDS AIDs 


PS © nsceses 50¢ 


Sources of Free and In- 
expensive Pictures for the 


Standard, 
Long Playing, 
Microgroove 
and Transcriptions. 





i Classroom 
High Fidelity - Versatile - Low Priced. 
Fale DE iaendin 50¢ 
’ Sources of Free Pictures 
NEW! NEW! 
Earphone Aggregate Box WS sc encces 50¢ 









So You Want to Start a 
Picture File? 


FREE 
PICTURES 


A special attachment that enables the 


use of 6 headsets. only $9.65 a 


Write for our 1954 Catalog. 







qf See our Exhibit +1237 B q ARE bare 
“SL at the NEA Convention ee 
— LIBRARY? 


AUDIO-MASTER CORP. 


17 East 45th Street New York I7, N. Y. PICTURE FILE? 


ee 
f 





MAIL 
$2 
FOR ALL 


FOUR 
BOOKLETS 


5 
} 
f 


FROM PRIVATE COLLECTION sre 


Librarians, teachers and supervisors have pur- 
chased more than 90,000 copies of these four 
free and inexpensive sources of library and teach- 

° ° ing materials. These source booklets have re- 
Canadiana-Americana ceived editorial mention in such magazines as 
Good Housekeeping, NEA Journal and School 
Arts. 


First Editions 


"So You Want to Start a Picture File?" is the 
newest booklet, just off the press. It tells you 


Travel—Early Novels how to mount, post, file and store pictures and 


shows you how to use pictures on all levels of 
instruction. And, of course, you'll get the latest 


Write for catalogue editions of the other booklets. 


These valuable sources of free and inexpensive 
visual aids and teaching materials have been 


ANTIQUE SALON compiled after thorough screening and research 


by the author, Superintendent of Schools in 
Riverside, California. 


Order all four booklets today for just $2. Enclose 
MONTREAL. P.Q cash, check, money order or purchase order. 
' oN. 


° Bruce Miller 
Box 369 Riverside, California 
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A Short Month. Long on Book Value 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS: 
7th ED. SUPPLEMENT 1950-1952 


Constance M. Winchell and Olive A. Johnson. February 1954. 140p. Probably $3. 


Lists and describes some 1000 reference works in all fields, publishe ' from 1950 
through 1952. Includes, in addition, a few earlier titles omitted from the 7th 
edition and some published in the first half of 1953. Brings up-to-date this 
basic work for scholars, reference workers, and library school students. 


BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Frank J. Bertalan, ed. February 1954. 318p. $7.50 


Basic list of some 4000 in-print titles, including books, periodicals, films and 
filmstrips. Arranged alphabetically by author under 22 main subject classifica- 
tions, and many subclassifications, corresponding to the main divisions of junior 
college curriculums. Complete buying information and L.C. card number given. 
Compiled under the auspices of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
this selected list is based on recommendations received from 95 junior col- 
leges with outstanding departments in particular subject fields. Index by 
author and subject. 





Features of Midwinter 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
Gretchen K. Schenk. January 1954. 272p. $5.25 


Discusses the administration and operation of county and regional libraries, 
the basis for large unit libraries, their place in the community and their relation 
to local government. Tells how to conduct campaigns for the establishment 
of these library systems and points out dangers to avoid based on past ex- 
periences. 


THE CORE OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
Lester Asheim, ed. January 1954. 80p. $1.50 


Report of a Workshop held under the auspices of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. Discusses the importance of a single central core of in 
formation and knowledge to librarianship as a profession. Describes, as a sug- 
gested framework, the areas of a core program: The Library in Society, Pro- 
fessionalism, Materials, Services, Administration, Communication, and Re- 
: search. Appendixes include areas of core curriculums recommended by in- 
dividual Workshop committees; and characteristics of professional librarianship. 


THE UNRELUCTANT YEARS; 
A CRITICAL APPROACH TO CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 


Lillian H. Smith. 1953. 200p. $4.50 


Considers children's books as literature, not as tools serving a secondary pur- 
pose; establishes criteria for evaluating children's books of today. ''. . . other 
books may cover the field more conclusively, but Lillian Smith has a quality 
which makes hers indispensable.'"—Elizabeth Yates, Christian Science Monitor. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ° CHICAGO II 
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FOR SALE 

“FOR SALE”—Library Bureau 60 drawer cata- 
log, Gaylord charging desk, double faced dark 
oak intermediate shelving. Also other library 
equipment. Write for particulars, Ferndale Public 
Library, Ferndale, Michigan. 

FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 


Plains, N.Y. 
POSITIONS OPEN 
Midwest 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Expanding — under- 
graduate library of 60,000 volumes. L.S. degree 
required. Some experience with L.C. classifica- 
tion and cataloging, including Lynn Alternative 
classification for Catholic books. Some knowl- 
edge of Government documents desirable. Salary 
and increments based on qualifications. Apply 
to Librarian. Albert Emanuel Library. University 
of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for small public library in 
Northeastern Ohio. Library degree required, 
some experience _ preferred. Forty-hour week, 
four weeks’ vacation, retirement. Salary $3,500- 
$3,800, depending upon qualification. B 597. 

CHILDREN’S work, director of, school district 
library system, beginning July 1. Supervision of 
central children’s room, five school stations and 
children’s work in two branch libraries. 38-hour, 
5-day work week; 4 weeks’ vacation; cumulative 
sick leave; retirement system. Qualified librarian 
may start at $4,100 and go to $5,300 in regular 
annual increments. William Chait, Director, Pub- 
lic Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

THEOLOGICAL Seminary needs Assistant Li- 
brarian to assume charge of Cataloging. Apply: 
Rev. Arthur W. Swann, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

REFERENCE Librarian for medium-sized public 
library. Library degree required. Beginning salary 
$3780; 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement 


plan. Write: Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, 
Illinois. 
BOOKMOBILE librarian for work with rural 


schools and adult community service in picturesque 
mid-west county. Salary $3400-$3600; 5 day wk., 
y. A growing 
service needing enthusiastic person for further de- 
velopment. B 594. 


vacation, sick leave, social security. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. _ If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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East 

REFERENCE Librarians: Senior I, $3750- 
$4250; Junior, $3350-$3750, in General Reference 
Department. 5 day, 37% hour week, 4 weeks’ 
vacation, sick leave and retirement benefits. 2 
years experience required for Senior I; no experi- 
ence for Junior. Apply: Director, Grosvenor Li- 
brary, Buffalo 2, New York. 

THE Brooklyn Public Library is opening new 
branches and has several challenging positions 
available for qualified librarians. Starting annual 
salary $3565. Month’s vacation, sick leave, New 
York State Retirement plan. Leadership training. 
Rapid advancement. Apply to Mrs. Eleanore 
Smith, Personnel Director, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 38, New York. 


CHALLENGING POSITIONS 


for women under forty 


with full U. S. Citizenship 
ASSISTANT DEWEY CATALOGUER with 
M.L.S. degree or equivalent. Primarily 500- 
600 series. New York City location. 
DOCUMENTATION with 


M.L.S. degree or equivalent. 


ASSISTANT 
Opportunity 
to organize a sizable collection. Subject to 
security clearance. Northern New Jersey 


location. 


ASSISTANT TRANSLATOR. French and 
German to English. Additional languages en- 
New York City 


hance your value to us. 


location. 


A 65,000-volume library system with three 
major branches serving a research and engi- 
neering organization of several thousand em- 
ployees. Present staff about 25 persons. 
Paid vacation and holidays, full benefit and 


pension plan, plus job security. 


Starting salary depends on your educational 


background, experience and general quali- 
fications. Regular merit increases and excel- 


lent chance for advancement. 
Please do not call in person or by telephone, 
but send full profile application to 

Chief Librarian, 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
463 West Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
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REFERENCE Assistant. Large college library 
New York. Starting salary $3700. Annual incre- 
ments $150. Work week 36% hours, 6 weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Tenure after 3 years. Librarians are mem- 
bers of the faculty. Ideal working conditions. 
State experience. Also, serials cataloger, 2-3 years 
experience. Starting salary $4300. Positions open 
July 1. Indicate possibility for interview at mid- 
winter ALA Conference, Chicago. Acknowledge- 
ment sent if applicant is being seriously considered. 
B 602. 

LIBRARIAN: Attractive position for person in- 
terested in light but responsible work in Medical 

Library of Psychiatric Hospit: ul, Philadelphia. Suit- 
able for retiring librarians, 5 day week. Salary: 
$2400. B 603. 

LIBRARIAN: College and library school degree, 
wanted to develop a new ~ ) with unusual op- 
portunities. Apply: Mrs. A. H. Williams, 7th and 
West St., Laurel, Delaware. 

SERIAL Cataloger. Cataloging experience, fifth 
year L.S. degree. Salary $4,000, position available 
now. 39 hour week, 1 month’s vacation. Write: 
Assistant University Librarian for Personnel, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. 


Mountain Plains 


OPEN, February, 1954. Librarian, small public 
library growing community. Degree, administra- 
tive ability and experience necessary with progres- 
sive outlook on pub lic libr: wy service. Opportunity 
for development of active service to town and sur- 
rounding rural area. Vacation with pay, sick leave 
benefit, social security. Salary over $3000. State 
age, education, experience. Apply to Mrs. Reece 
McGee, Secretary, Library Board, 905 South 6th, 
Lamar, Colorado. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. degree in 
library-minded town of 10,000 population in sunny 
Colorado. Beginning salary $3200, 40 hr. wk., 
vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Apply: 
Eunice G. Cochrane, Librarian Sterling Public 
Library, Sterling, Colorado. 


Pacific Northwest 


PACIFIC Northwest University Library has 
opening for an order librarian with or without 
order experience, Salary dependent upon qualifi- 
cations, ability and training. B 578 


Far West 


RAPIDLY growing library in expanding Cali- 
fornia has openings for Junior Librarians—book- 
mobile and service to children and young people. 
Salary range $289-$361. 37% hour work week, 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, civil service status. 
Graduation from accredited library school _re- 
quired. Apply Director of Library Service, Public 
Library—Stockton and San Joaquin C ounty, Stock- 
ton, California. 
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Hawaii 


BEGINNING positions available in children’s, 
branch, reference and catalog fields. Expanding 
system offers unusual opportunities for work with 
cosmopolit: in staff and community. Salary $2875, 
with yearly increases to $3355. Library school 
graduation, U. S. citizenship required. Vacation, 
sick leave, retirement. Apply Library, Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., M.S., LS. 


Degrees, delighted with current employment, ex- 
cellent references, desires teaching position or 
Library Workshop director and consultant work 
on Library School staff for Summer 1954. Ex- 
perience: all phases of organization and administra- 
tion of college and school library work, teaching 
background including teaching of Library Service, 
Publicity, and work as counselor, LIBRARY 
WORKSHOP organizer and consultant, specialist 
in Children’s and Young Adult’s Library Service, 
intense work in Bibliography and Re ference Serv- 
ices, special study in field of Cataloging. Box 
B 592. 

M.S.—Columbia University Library School. 
Married male, age 44, wishes to Mh ite permanently 
in New England on the basis of 9 or 10 months 
a year. Background of college and public library 
work. Engaged in graduate study at present. 
B 581. 

MAN. PH.D. candidate with B.L.S. and M.A. 
Five years of college library experience inchiding 
administration, desires college librari: inship in South 
or West, available June. B 601. 

CATALOGER~—Reviser, man 41, desires ad- 
ministrative position, either in processing or 
cataloging, in Eastern or Far Western library. Five 
years’ experience in the L. of C., 7 months in large 
public library, 3 years in technical college library. 
Knowledge of Dewey and L. C. classification 
systems. B 600. 


’ PUBLIC Library Administrator with previous 
library a and other te: iching expe rience seeks 
summer library school teaching position. Capable 
and effective teacher. Interviews at Pr. se 
B 604. 


SCHOOL librarian, B.S. in L.S., woman, wishes 
teaching, reference or circulation position for sum- 
mer of 1954. College, public library and teaching 
experience. B 590. 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, B.S. in LS., 
M.S.L.S., desires summer teaching. Experienced. 
Available after June 19. B 605. 

MAN, 37. M.S. in L.S., Western Reserve. 2% 


years rounded experience as librarian in small and 


medium size public libraries. Desires change of 
location. Wants career opportunity in larger 
system; assistantship, department head, etc. Now 
employed. Interested particularly in west coast. 
B 609. 
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Britannica Junior 
The Finest Elementary Encyclopaedia Ever Published* 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S colorful new 16-page 
booklet, ““At the Head of the Class,” is off 
the press and available now. It is yours FREE, 
without obligation. This interesting booklet 
shows how information-seeking and fact- 
finding become a pleasant pastime—children 
learn because they enjoy learning with Bri- 
tannica Junior. Its large, easy-to-read type; 
its inviting style; itssimplified sentence struc- 
ture and carefully checked vocabulary; its 





graphic pictures and dramatic illustrations, 
many in color—all fit together—making BJ’s 
15 volumes the ideal encyclopaedia for grade 
school boys and girls—an indispensable tool 
for elementary teaching. Mail the coupon 
below for your FREE copy of “At the Head 
of the Class.” It tells how you can get this 
new edition of Britannica Junior for your 
classroom at a special low price and on excep- 
tionally easy payment terms. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 1], Illinois 


—_ens oa en a oe a a a a | 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc Dept. JR-1, 425 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


$$ ____— $$$ $$ | 





Please send me, without NAME 

obligation, Britannica ADDRESS —_ - 

Junior’s new booklet, “at aa 

THE HEAD OF THE CLASS”’ CITY _ZONE_ STATE 

é , ste *LTALUs < t » — 

and complete details on the SCHOOL __ at L oa 

special low price and easy 

payment plan. TITLE_ pamenianis 
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When you give a pint of blood, 
how much is left? 


Whether you’re short or tall, fat or thin, 
Republican or Democrat, male or fe- 
male, your adult body usually contains 
at least ten pints of blood. So when you 
give a pint, you have nine pints left. 


Doctors tell us, too, that our body has 
amazing regenerative powers; it starts 
replacing that blood immediately. And 
the U.S. Blood Bank Program won’t let 
you give more than one pint at a time, 
not more than five times a year, and 
makes you wait eight weeks between 
donations. 


These facts and many more are found 
in the World Book Encyclopedia under 


the headings “Heart,” “Transfusion,” 
“Blood.” These articles are accurate, in- 
formative and up to date. In keeping 
with World Book’s insistence on accu- 
racy, the color illustrations of the heart 
and circulation of the blood have been 
done by the only known commercial 
artist who has a medical degree. 


Such accurate and vivid presentation of 
facts is one of many reasons why World 
Book continues to be first choice of 
America’s schools and libraries. 


The United States Blood Bank Program needs a life- 
saving stream of 3,700,000 pints a year. Your nearest 
Red Cross blood donation center can tell you if and 
when you can give. Why not see them . . . now? 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s Famous Child Development Plan 
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